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THE UNIVERSITIES OF INDIA 


I. Introduction 

N O attempt at an educational#survey of the British Empire can 
afford to ignore the extensive effort at the advancement of 
learning implied in the work of the universities of India. Though 
only eighteen in number, sixteen in British India and two in the 
States of Hyderabad and Mysore, they constitute a very large 
educational organisation in th# country, especially as many of them 
are affiliating universities embracing numerous colleges. • With an 
enrolment of more than a hundred thousand students to-day they 
are responsible for the upbringing of the most promising among the 
younger generation of t^e country, a matter of serious consideration 
for all interested in her future. In view of the important constitu- 
tional changes in the direction of political progress impending in 
India, the work of the universities should be of the utmostf concern 
to everybody in the Empire, as they are to be the nurseries of its 
future administrators and statesmen. 

The universities of India are not less important for consideration 
even in the light of their work in the past. It is true that criticisms 
have been made about them, as about most human institutions, but 
it is no exaggeration ystate that their alumni have been responsible 
for all the impuls^^to progress in the country during the last few 
decades. As centres for the dissemination of knowledge in modern 
learning and .science, they, have given a very good account of them- 
selves, and it is only a matter of time and increased resources for 
them to make themselves even more useful in the future. 

The existing universities of India date only from the more recent 
years of the British connection, but, as is well known to students 
of history, the country has high educational traditions of great 
antiquity ; and the universities which flourished in ancient and 
mediaeval India, like Taxila in the North-West Frontier and Nalanda 
in modern Bihar and Orissa, drew seekers after knowledge from all 
over the world, at least in the East. The traditions were unfor- 
tunately interrupted by several centuries of dark history, though new 
ones have now started since about the middle of the last century. 


II. The Rise of the Modern Universities 

{a) The First Period^ 1857-87 

The oldest group of the present universities of India (Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras) were founded in 18^7, the year of the Great 
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Indian Mutiny, though suggestions for inaugurating universities 
had been made even earlier. Their establishment may be con- 
sidered to be the logical fulfilment of the famous declaration regard- 
ing Indian policy contained in the Educational Despatch of Sir 
Charles Wood in 1854 : Among many subjects of importance, 
none have a stronger claim to our attention than that of education. 
It is one of our most sacred duties to the nation, to be the means, 
as far as in us lies, of conferring upon the natives of India those 
vast moral and material blessings which flow from the general 
diffusion of useful knowledge and which India may under Providence 
derive from her connection with England.^' The University of 
Calcutta was incorporated on June 24th, 1857, Western education 
having already made considerable progress in the Presidency of 
Bengal ; and the Universities of Bombay and Madras followed in 
the same, year, coming into existence on July i8th and September 
15th. 

The University of Calcutta 

The University of Calcutta had, at one time, a very extensive 
jurisdiction, including all north India from the North-Western 
Frontier to Burma in the east. The inauguration of separate 
universities at various other centres has now reduced its area of 
affiliation to Bengal and Assam, excluding Dacca, which has a 
separate unitary and residential university of its own ; but it is 
formidable even now, and imposes a heavy strain on its academic 
life and general activities. Containing more than sixty colleges 
scattered over this wide area, it is the largest university in the country, 
having the highest enrolment. The handn^os of an affiliating 
university have, however, been surmounted la a considerable 
measure by extensive teacning and research departments at the 
headquarters, concentrating attention on post-graduate work, undej 
the direct auspices of the University itself. 

Thanks to the efforts of the late Sir Ashutosh Mukerji, one of the 
greatest Vice-Chancellors India has had, its post-graduate establish- 
ments are now on a firm basis and the University has achieved con- 
siderable reputation in recent years as a centre of learning and 
research. There is, it is true, a certain amount of criticism about the 
standards of its examinations, but there is ample evidence that the 
authorities are conscious of it and efforts will soon be made to attack 
the question. Special reference must also be made to the fact that 
the University has attracted a large number of private benefactions, 
particularly for the advancement of science. The names of Sir 
Taraknath Palit and Sir Rgsh Bihari Ghosh deserve to be remem- 
bered with gratitude by all those interested in Indian education. 
It is also gratifying to note that some of the chairs established by 
the University have already gathered round them illustrious tradi- 
tions, associated as they have been with the names of such eminent 
scholars and scientists as Sir Brojendranath Seal, Sir C. V. Raman, 
Sir P. C. Roy and Sir R?dhakrishnan. 
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The University of Bombay 

The University of Bombay is also mainly of the affiliating type, 
though in recent years it has developed a few teaching departments 
of its own at the headquarters, by establishing a School of Economics 
and Sociology and, more recently, a Department of Chemical 
Technology. Besides the changes introduced by the Indian 
Universities Act of 1904, affecting all the universities existing at 
the time, the University of Bombay has undergone considerable 
alteration in its constitution by fhe University Act of 1928. The 
proportion of the nominated members of the Senate has been 
reduced. The right of election to the Senate has been given to a 
large variety of interests, and it has been claimed that the University 
has been made “ more popular and representative than it was ever 
in the past.” It may be mentioned, in passing, that this is the present 
trend of all university legislation in India. 

The University of Madras 

The University of Madras has rightly enjoyed considerable 
reputation for the efficiency of its standards, secured noj only by 
strictness of examinations and high-class teaching in college classes, 
but also by careful attention by the Educational Department to all 
the lower stages of instruction in the Presidency. In addition to the 
modification of its constitution by the Indian Universities Act of 
1904, it has undergone a radical change by the Madras University 
Act of 1923, which ha; served the double purpose of liberalising its 
constitution and enabling the University to assume a large amount 
of teaching activfl'y on its own behalf, while continuing to exercise 
control over^its affiliated colleges. It*has several teaching depart- 
ments of its own, supplerhenting the teaching in colleges and offering 
facilities for research. In Arts subjects, Economics, Indian 
History and Archaeology and Philosophy ; in Science, Mathematics, 
Zoology, Biochemistry and Botany are among the branches covered, 
and the University has taken great care, at the same time, that it does 
not compete with the colleges. The members of the staff employed 
in these departments, it is gratifying to note, have no routine duties 
of teaching and therefore enjoy ample facilities for research, the 
results of which have found publication in a series of volumes issued 
by the University. 

A special feature of the University is its Oriental Research 
Institute, with branches representing Sanskrit and the four Dravidian 
languages, Tamil, Telugu, Canarese ^nd Malayalam, and also 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu. The activities of the University have 
also been extended in recent years by the institution of special 
Diploma courses under the direct auspices of the University in 
Modern European Languages, Geography and Indian Music, the 
University of Madras being the first in* India to make adequate 
arrangements to teach the last subject. 
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' Not being a unitary and residential University, even the colleges 
in Madras are not concentrated on a central university campus, but 
the Senate House and other university edifices on its famous Marina 
represent a group of university buildings with a magnificent situa- 
tion of which any university might be proud. The buildings are to 
be enriched by the addition of a University Library at a cost of about 
a million rupees, which will be one of the finest structures in India, 
at least among academic buildings. 

The University of the Punjab 

Leaving the original three universities, we next come in chrono- 
logical order to the Punjab and Allahabad Universities, started 
respectively in 1882 and 1887. As -was only to be expected, the 
unwieldy jurisdiction of the Calcutta University at the time 
made it necessary for colleges to demand university centres nearer 
themselves, the Punjab being the first to break away, after a 
quarter of a century of association with its parent. It is only 
fair to add that it was not merely geogr'^aphical considerations 
that prompted the founders of the Punjab University to establish 
an institution of their own, for they also contemplated radical 
departures from the syllabuses and courses of studies in force at 
Calcutta. 

The University of the Punjab has expanded considerably in 
recent years, not only in the strength of its enrolment, but also in 
its teaching activities. It has a very well-equipped Department of 
Chemistry, with some of the best laboratones in India, besides 
Departments of Mathematics and History oPP^ own, and Depart- 
ments of Zoology, Botany and Applied Chemi'siry in association 
with some of the leading colleges at its headq^^ alters at Lahore. It 
has also colleges in Law and Commerce maintained by the University 
itself. The Oriental Department of the University is one of its 
earliest activities, with its two main sections, one devoted to Sanskrit 
and the other to Arabic and Persian. It has been difficult for the 
University to resist the demand for the teaching of modern Indian 
languages, and the claims of Urdu, Hindi and Punjabi have already 
been recognised by their inclusion in the Oriental Department. 

In response to a widespread demand, voiced in the local Legisla- 
tive Council, the Government appointed a Committee of Enquiry 
into its affairs in October 1932, under the presidency of Sir George 
Anderson, the present writer being one of its members. This 
Committee finished its labours in March 1933 and has made far- 
reaching recommendations, which will have the effect of making 
the University fall into line with the more recent universities of 
India in its constitution and general organisation, and also intro- 
duce a number of new features into the educational system of the 
province. The recommendations are, however, still under the 
consideration of the Government and the university authorities. 
Some of them are also receiving attention in other provinces of India. 
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Allahabad University 

It was in 1887 that another large slice was cut off from the juris- 
diction of the Calcutta University, by the establishment of a 
university at Allahabad to serve the entire area of the present 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh,as well as Rajputana, Gwalior 
and Central India. In its present form as a unitary and residential 
university, it is, however, of much later date. Though the Uni- 
versity was reorganised in 1922, in accordance with the new policy 
of providing a large body called tRe Court, representative of public 
opinion of various ‘shades, including members of the Legislative 
Council in ultimate control of the University, with an Academic 
Council for the discussion and settlement of purely educational 
questions, it was not till 1927 tjiat the University was relieved of the 
burden of its external side by the formation of the Agra University 
to take over all affiliated colleges. The University in its'new form 
has achieved considerable distinction for its high standards, and its 
alumni have figured prominently in recent years — only next to those 
of the University of IVfadras — among successful candidates for the 
various competitive examinations for the Imperial and other services 
held by the Public Service Commission in India. 

This good result should be attributed to two causes : (i) the 
concentration on real university work rendered possible by the 
formation of a Board of High School and Intermediate Education 
in the province, which has taken over control of all education below 
the degree standard, and (2) the excellent traditions of the old 
Muir Central College, Allahabad, which was the nucleus of the 
University and whi^'h'had a reputation for high academic efficiency, 
even in days before the formation of the unitary and residential 
university. 

A unitary university does not necessarily preclude the possibility 
of separate colleges representing various Faculties or even subjects, 
but the Allahabad University has no units of this type, and has 
attempted to develop its various departments under a full-time 
Vice-Chancellor, side by side with a system of Residential Halls, 
which have begun to acquire good traditions within even this short 
period of their existence. 

{b) The Interval, 1887-1916 

The establishment of new universities seemed to have come to a 
standstill in 1887, at least for the period extending to 1916 ; but 
two important events happened in the educational world during the 
interval. 

The Indian Universities Commission, 1902 

Lord Curzon, during his brilliant Viceroyalty of India, appointed 
an Indian Universities Commission in 1902 to review the conditions 
of Indian universities and make recommendations for their improve- 
ment, with a view to making them real centres of university educa- 
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tion and not mere examining bodies, as they had originally been 
started on the then existing model of the University of London. 

It is true there was an Educational Commission earlier in India, 
appointed in 1882, under the presidency of Sir William Hunter, 
but the Indian Universities Commission was the first authoritative 
body which entered into a special consideration of the problems 
relating to the higher education of India. The recommendations 
of the Commission were largely in the direction that educational 
standards should be allowed a predominant influence in the 
universities, and an enactment amending the universities in India 
came into effect on September ist, 1904, laying hew responsibilities 
upon universities, as regards control of affiliated colleges and also 
the exercise of teaching functions on their own account. The new 
Act specified the provision of instruction by the universities them- 
selves as ope of their duties and also gave them the power of appoint- 
ing their own professors and lecturers, besides authorising them to 
hold and manage endowments and equip and maintain university 
libraries, laboratories and museums. The new recommendations 
were rapidly taken advantage of by the five universities existing at 
that time, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Punjab and Allahabad, 
thanks largely to the financial assistance rendered by the Govern- 
ment of India for achieving their objects. Some of the universities 
were successful in starting professorships of their own, supplement- 
ing instruction in colleges and substituting, at least partially, univer- 
sity for college teaching in post-graduate courses. 

The Calcutta University Commission of 1916 

This was followed by the Calcutta University Commission 
appointed by Lord Chelmsford in 1916 for the reorganisation of 
the University of Calcutta,' which had the -advantage of being 
presided over by Sir Michael Sadler and having on its personnel 
such an eminent educationist as Sir Philip Hartog. Though the 
Commission was intended only for the consideration of the special 
problems of the Calcutta University, its members travelled all over 
India and took a much wider view of their purpose. The report, 
which was in five bulky volumes, excluding the minutes of evidence, 
was hailed as a document of considerable value and for the next 
decade its recommendations may be said to have guided all univer- 
sity reforms. It laid down definitely the principles on which a 
modern university should be organised, reconciling the claims of 
democratic control with expert opinion ; it pleaded for the exclusion 
of the Matriculation and Intermediate examinations from the charge 
of universities, not only for .the efficiency of the latter, but also for 
their own improvement *, it also recommended the formation of 
unitary and residential universities as being of a type much superior 
to affiliating universities, which could hardly exercise any effective 
control over their colleges and which were not of any intimate 
reality even to their most* advanced students. The University of 
Calcutta itself has not be^n in any great hurry to adopt the various 
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suggestions of the Commission, but they have borne fruit all over 
India, as we shall see. 

(c) The Second Period , 1916-29 

The obligation of starting centres of university learning in the 
country was till then considered entirely one for the Government,*^ 
but two universities came into existence during the next few years, 
by the efforts of the two great communities which constitute the 
bulk of the large population of India. The Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity came into existence in 1916, ^and the Aligarh Muslim University 
followed four years later, though the latter had actually been pro- 
jected even earlier than the Hindu movement. They are intended 
in the main to conserve the peculiar cultural heritage of the two 
communities, though providirfig instruction in all subjects of modern 
learning and science and also open to all students without any dis- 
tinction of creed, colour or race. Both of them are intended to be, 
not provincial, but all-Indian universities and have not only been 
constituted by Acts of the Imperial Legislature but are still subject 
to the Central Government, in spite of education having been 
transferred to the Provincial Governments under the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1919. Each of them is in receipt oj an annual 
grant of three hundred thousand rupees from the Government of 
India, which has also recently paid them, for special purposes, a 
sum of a million and a half rupees. 

The Benares Hindu University 

Situated on an extensive campus of about two square miles in 
area, on the ba,nks of the Ganges at the ancient and sacred city of 
the Hindus, the Benares Hindu University has made a strong appeal 
to the sentiments of the Hindu community, and its organisers, 
headed by the well-known Indian leader Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, have received great financial support from the princes and 
peoples professing the Hindu faith. Its special Hindu feature is 
perhaps limited to the existence of extensive Departments of Sanskrit 
Learning and Hindu Theology, but its sponsors have always at least 
aimed at the creation and maintenance of an effective Hindu atmo- 
sphere. It is not absolutely residential, as some of its students have 
still to remain outside the university, though provision has been 
made for the accommodation of about two thousand students on 
the university campus itself, but it has residential arrangements at a 
single centre on a vaster scale than any other university in India. 
Its beautiful lay-out and enormous building form a sight by them- 
selves and ^e an attraction to the Visitor almost as much as the 
sacred city from association with which it derives its importance. 

The Benares Hindu University has many special departments of 
teaching and research besides the usual subjects, including a 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering College, a Department of 
Mining and Metallurgy, another of Applied Chemistry, also an 
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Agricultural Research Institute and a College of Ayurveda or the 
Hindu system of medicine, with a hospital attached to it. One of 
its achievements is an extensive hostel for women with teaching 
facilities in certain subjects, which has attracted a large number of 
students from certain conservative Hindu families who might not 
'have taken kindly to higher education for women, except under such 
professedly Hindu auspices. While keenly appreciative of the 
achievements of the University, it is, however, the opinion of some of 
its best friends that the time has come for the consolidation of the 
ground gained already and the sUppage of further expansion, at 
least for some years, in view of the limitations imposed by finance, 
and also for the achievement of a higher standard of efficiency 
which may be able to challenge comparison with the best universities 
in India or even in the outside world. 

The Aligarh Muslim University 

The Aligarh Muslim University owes its existence to the leaders 
of the Muslim community in India, the inspiration for educational 
progress going back to the days of another eminent Indian, the late 
Sir Syed Ahmad, who founded the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh in 1875. The College soon grew in importance 
and established traditions of its own which won for it considerable 
reputation all over India, attracting students even from the frontier 
and the distant south. It is therefore not surprising that, when the 
Muslim community wanted to establish a university in India, the 
College was raised to university status, and it has functioned in that 
capacity since December 1920. The Civil Disobedience move- 
ment in 1 920-1 and internal dissensions in more recent years have 
unfortunately hindered the progress of the university very much, 
but considerable improvements have been carriedt-out in recent years, 
thanks to the liberal assistance rendered by the two Mohammedan 
States of Hyderabad and Bhopal. It has just completed the con- 
struction and equipment of high school laboratories for various 
branches of science, which should enable it to produce really high- 
class university work. Like its prototype at Benares, it has also 
an Oriental Department for the fostering of Islamic studies, though 
the outlook of the university is not at all confined to subjects of 
Islamic culture. 

The University of Mysore 

The year of the starting of the Benares Hindu University also saw 
the formation of a university in Mysore, the first to be formed in an 
Indian State. Mysore has maintained such an excellent record of 
administrative and ejducational progress for several yeafs, under the 
leadership of its present ruler, that it is only natural it should have 
been the first among the Indian States to start a university of its 
own. It is not exactly a unitary university, though it may, in some 
measure, be described as such, as its academic activities are divided 
between the two centres of Bangalore and Mysore. There is, how- 
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ever, some method in the division, the scientific subjects, including 
Engineering, being concentrated at Bangalore and the art subjects 
forming the special care of Mysore, though the Medical College is 
also situated at the latter centre. For years the destinies of the 
University were guided by the well-known Indian savant, Sir Bro- 
jendranath Seal, and the authorities of the State have always shown 
their determination to make it a high-class centre of university 
education. One of its recent developments is the laudable desire 
to advance the critical study and literary progress of Canarese 
or Kannada, the most important of the several languages spoken 
by the people of the State. 

Osmania University 

It may be convenient to deal here with the Osmania University 
(called after its founder, the present ruler, Sir Osman Ali’Bahadur), 
situated at the capital of the dominions of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, though it is not the next in chronological 
order to come into existence, being founded in 1918, a year after 
Patna. Much of the inspiration for the new University came from 
one of the distinguished ministers of the State, Sir Akbar Hydari, 
who has taken the keenest interest in its progress since its^nception. 
A special feature of the Osmania University is the aim of imparting 
all instruction in non-language subjects through the medium of a 
modern Indian language, Urdu, which is the language of the govern- 
ment in the State. Recognising the limitations of the literature 
available in the language, the Government established a bureau of 
translation simultaneously with the inauguration of the University, 
to prepare the necessary textbooks for the students, by translating 
them from English^ and 6ther Europoan languages. The publica- 
tions issued by the Bureau constitute an excellent addition to Urdu 
literature, in spite of the handicap that translations are apt to be 
weak and anaemic representations of the originals and, in the case of 
scientific books, they also become rapidly out of date owing to the 
rapid publication of new and revised editions of the books from 
which they are translated. The organisers of the University have 
now embarked on the courageous experiment of teaching even 
Western medicine and engineering through the medium of Urdu, 
though they are subjects fairly far removed from the normal currents 
of Indian vocabulary. The government of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad has not grudged any expenditure calcu- 
lated to ensure the efficiency of the University and has brought 
together a highly qualified staff on adec^uate salaries, which compare 
favourably wfth those obtaining in the best universities of India. 
The latest about the University is the sanctioning by the govern- 
ment of the State of a sum of about a crore of rupees to be spread 
over a few years for the construction of suitable buildings for the 
University. Construction work has advanced rapidly, and it will 
not be long before the buildings are made available for occupation. 
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The University of Patna 

The constitution of Bihar and Orissa into a separate province was 
largely responsible for the starting, soon after, of a university at 
Patna in 1917, with all the other amenities of a provincial capital, 
including a High Court of Judicature. In view of its extensive 
jurisdiction and the existence of a large number of colleges at such 
outlying stations as Musaffarpur in the north and Cuttack in the 
south, the new University could not be unitary and residential, 
though the Government has spent Ijrge sums of money in the equip- 
ment of its colleges at the University headquarters, the Patna College 
and the Science College being the two centres respectively for the 
teaching of Arts and Science subjects. The Government Medical 
and Engineering Colleges are also situated in their immediate 
neighbourhood, besides the Bihar N^ional College, an institution 
under private management which has done much for the spread of 
education in the province. With all these admirable facilities it has 
not unfortunately been found possible to develop a unitary and 
residential university at Patna, or even to invest it with some of the 
functions of a teaching university, though the latter was actually 
contemplated by the original Act of Incorporation and proposals 
to give effect to the former have come before the University more 
than once. 

The University of Rangoon 

It was not to be expected that the distant province of Burma, 
which is even to be separated from India in the near future, could 
be satisfied for all time with looking to the University of Calcutta 
for its inspiration in matters relating to higher education. It got a 
new university of its own in 1920. It fallr short of Ihe unitary ideal 
because it has two constituent colleges, .University College and 
Judson College, though both of them are situated on the fine univer- 
sity estate outside Rangoon. The Medical College is for obvious 
reasons situated near the General Hospital in the city. It also con- 
trols Intermediate education, though it was not the original inten- 
tion to impose the responsibility on its shoulders, and there is only 
one Intermediate College in Mandalay as part of this scheme. It 
has also departments of Engineering, Teaching and Forestry, there 
being special facilities in Burma for the last subject. Situated in 
an almost entirely Buddhist province, it is appropriate that the 
University should have taken under its wing studies relating to Pali. 
A special feature of the University is its Endowment Fund of about 
five million rupees, inaugurated by Sir Harcourt Butler in 1927, to 
secure for it some measure of financial stability and independence. 

The University of Lucknow 

Evidence of the willingness of the United Provinces to benefit by 
the recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission was 
first furnished by the establishment of the unitary and residential 
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University of Lucknow in 1920, to be quickly followed, two yeaflrs 
later, by the reorganisation on the new lines of the University of 
Allahabad. The Taluqdars of Oudh, who are the landed aristo- 
cracy of the province, came forward generously in response to the 
appeal made by Sir Harcourt Butler for the establishment of r 
university at their capital, the beautiful garden city of Lucknow 
The endowment of two million five hundred thousand rupees re- 
quired for giving permanence to the scheme was rapidly forthcoming 
by subscription ; and the Canning College at Lucknow, whose tradi- 
tions were not inferior to those# of any other college in northern 
India, and whose alumni had distinguished themselves in the past 
in all the activities of the province, was raised to the status of a 
university college, equipped with larger departments and a better 
staff demanded by the higher responsibilities of a University centre. 
The special educational gran! paid by the Taluqdars for the main- 
tenance of the Canning College was made payable t6 the new 
university with the help of a legislative enactment. 

A special feature of its organisation is the incorporation into its 
scheme of a large Medical College, the King Edward Medical 
College, Lucknow, while in other universities in British India the 
Medical Colleges continue to be under the administrative control 
of the Government and have not been handed over t(f university 
authorities. The University has no w'omen’s department of its 
own, but recognises the Isabella Thoburn College near its campus, 
an institution with very fine traditions maintained by the American 
Methodist Mission, as the women’s section of the University. 
Considerable sums of money have been spent by the University in 
the construction of its laboratories in recent years, and at least its 
Departments of Botany a/id Zoology have won recognition in the 
scientific wqrld ofjndiifand even abroad. 

The University of Dacca 

The next year (1921) saw the establishment of another university, 
this time at Dacca in east Bengal. I’he agitation following the 
partition of Bengal resulted in its virtual repeal in 191 1, at the time 
of the transfer of the Imperial capital from Calcutta to Delhi, 
accompanied by certain changes of political administration. The 
people of eastern Bengal, who had witnessed the growth of a pro- 
vincial capital in their midst, which was to revive the best days of 
Islamic ascendency in Bengal, chafed under the grievance that they 
were no longer to have a separate administrative area for themselves, 
but they got at least an institution usually associated with a pro- 
vincial capital, a university at Dacca. 

The Unii/ersity of Dacca came into existence in July 1921, 
though proposals for it had been made since 1912, It started with 
the great advantage of having handed over to its charge all the 
extensive buildings intended for the headquarters of the new pro- 
vincial government, constructed already at Ramna outside the 
ancient city of Dacca, with all its historical associations. Its first 
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Vfce-Chancellor was Sir Philip Hartog, who acquired special experi- 
ence of Indian educational conditions as a member of the Calcutta 
University Commission, besides his intimate acquaintance, for 
several years, with university life and organisation in England as the 
academic Registrar of the University of London, and who was to 
•preside some years later over the Auxiliary Committee to the Simon 
Commission for the review of the growth of education in British 
India. Relieved of Intermediate work and possessing extensive 
residential accommodation, besides the advantages referred to 
already, it has admirable opportilnities for further development. 
There are three residential units or Halls of Residence under 
Provosts, and special efforts have been made to foster the develop- 
ment of corporate life among students. 

The University Sf Delhi 

It was only to be expected that the Imperial capital of Delhi 
should demand a university of its own, for, besides being the head- 
quarters of the Government of India, it is also a city with a large 
population increasing by leaps and bounds with each census — its 
present population being nearly half a million — and a convenient 
centre for students. The University was established in 1922 by an 
Act of the? Imperial Legislature, the city being under the direct 
administrative control of the Government of India. Besides 
affiliating to itself the colleges in Delhi, including the well-known St. 
Stephen’s College, which is the oldest among them, the University 
within its limited resources has organised some teaching activities 
of its own in law, economics and some branches of science. The 
University has recently had a stroke of good fortune, though large 
financial grants will still be necessary befoj-e it can become a high- 
class modern university, life old Viceregal estate with all its 
buildings has been handed over to the University and proposals 
are under consideration for concentrating university life and teach- 
ing on the new grounds, encouraging the affiliated colleges also to 
settle on the same site. Reference is made, elsewhere, to the pro- 
posals which have been put forward by the Government of India 
this year to bring the Delhi colleges together into a Federal Univer- 
sity. It is only necessary to add that a university situated at the 
Imperial capital should be encouraged to become a centre of all 
Imperial studies, for some of which at least special facilities exist 
at the headquarters of the Government of India. 

The University of Nagpur 

The Central Provinces, with colleges at three centres, Nagpur, 
Jubbulpore and Amsaoti, were content for a long time with affiliation 
to the University of Allahabad, but were given a university of their 
own in 1923, though proposals to that effect had started as early as 
1914. The University is still largely an affiliating one, though the 
Act of Incorporation provides amply for the possibility of teaching 
functions, and there are teaching resources at the headquarters 
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which can be impressed into such service. Besides five Arts 
Colleges there is a College of Science at Nagpur up to the D.Sc. 
standard in physics, chemistry and mathematics, and up to the 
M.Sc. standard in zoology and botany. There are besides a College 
of Agriculture at Nagpur and a Training College for Teachers at 
Jubbulpore. Reference is made elsewhere to a magnificent bequest* 
the University has received recently for the advancement of techno- 
logical education by the will of the late Rao Bahadur Lakshmi 
Narayan, amounting to more than three and a half millions of rupees. 

A ndhra U niversi ty 

The northern districts of the Madras Presidency which form a 
separate cultural unit by themselves, perhaps even, aspiring to be a 
separate province, made denvmds about this time for a university 
of their own, the inspiration being at least in part due to a desire to 
develop the Tclugu language. The Andhra (the classical name for 
the people of the area) University came into existence in 1926, but a 
considerable time was^ wasted in the earlier years in controversies 
over the situation of its headquarters and even the actual area of its 
jurisdiction. It has, however, now been finally settled that it should 
be situated at Waltair near Vizagapatam, well known as a ^natorium 
on the Coromandal coast, though its jurisdiction has also been 
slightly reduced by the separation of the Ceded Districts and Chit- 
toor, which have preferred to go back to their old alma mater of the 
University of Madras. Though the University has a fairly large 
number of colleges scattered over the Tclugu districts, it has been 
developing teaching functions at the headquarters even within the 
short time of its existence. The University Honours College of 
Arts was opendd on July 1st, 1931, and the University Honours 
College of Science and Technology '*on July 4th, 1934, the latter 
having been made possible by the generous annual grant, in per- 
petuity, of a hundred thousand rupees by the Maharaja of Jcypore, 
a member of the landed aristocracy in the Andhra country in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the University headquarters. The 
present Vice-Chancellor is Sir Radhakrishnan, a name not unknown 
to the West. 

Agra University 

Since the publication of the report of the Calcutta University 
Commission there has not been much enthusiasm in the country 
for the starting of new affiliating universities, but Agra had to be 
constituted into one in 1927, to take over the large number of 
colleges dropped by Allahabad, when it was finally made to assume 
its present Wrm of a complete unitary and re^dential university. 
It is hampered considerably by its very extensive jurisdiction, per- 
haps the largest at present in India, embracing the United Provinces, 
Rajputana, Ajmer-Merwara, Gwalior and Central India. It is 
therefore not surprising that it has not made any attempt at starting 
■ teaching functions on its own account, though the Act of Incorpora- 
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tJbn gives it freedom to do so. It has been making honest efforts, 
however, at the maintenance of proper academic standards in its 
affiliated colleges, by a careful and frequent system of periodical 
inspection. Its first Vice-Chancellor, Canon A. W. Davies, 
associated for several years with the St. John’s College at Agra, has 
rendered it possible for the University to have a habitation of its 
own, by his generous donation of Rs. 50,000 to form a nucleus for 
the purpose. The buildings are nearing completion and were 
opened in 1934 by Sir Malcolm Hailey, the late Governor of the 
United Provinces. 


The University of Annamalai 

The youngest of the universities of India is the unitary and 
residential University at Annamalaina^ar in the south of the Madras 
Presidency near Chidambaran, founded in 1929. It has the dis- 
tinction of owing its existence to the generosity of a single donor, 
the Hon. Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, after whom the 
University is named. The entire buildings ^nd equipment of the 
collegiate institutions originally founded by the Raja at the place 
were handed over for the purpose, with an additional endowment 
of two million rupees. The Government has supplemented the 
endowment with the further capital fund of two million seven 
hundred thousand rupees. The University aims at imparting 
instruction to about a thousand students in residence and has special 
facilities for the advanced study of such subjects as Tamil, Sanskrit 
and Indian Music. 

III. General Characteristics of the Universities 

It is difficult to attempt a common description of the sonstitutions, 
organisation of studies and general life oi the universities of India, 
as they are so diverse in type and represent many differences due to 
historical accidents and also to deliberate variations in torm. But it 
is safe to say that all of them are constituted by Acts of the Legisla- 
tures concerned, except the Osmania University of Hyderabad, 
which was established by farman of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. 

(^2) Administration 

The head of the province in which the university is situated is 
usually the Chancellor of the University, though in the case of 
Delhi it is the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. In the case 
of Mysore, it is the Ruler of the State, and in Hyderabad it is the 
present Prime Minister, Maharaja Sir Krishen Prasacf, His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam being the Patron. The Benares and Aligarh 
Universities usually elect their Chancellors from among the ruling 
princes, who are their patrons, the present Chancellors being respec- 
tively His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner and His Highness the 
Nawab of Bhopal. The Chancellors of the universities are not mere 
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ceremonial heads, at least in British India, as they possess powers of 
approval and veto in many matters and even powers of interference 
in certain cases. The Viceroy and Governor-General is Lord Rector 
at Benares and Aligarh and also Visitor to most of the newer or 
reorganised universities of India. 

Each university is usually under the ultimate control of a large 
body consisting of academic and non-academic representatives called 
the Court, though the older appellation of Senate is still favoured by 
many universities. The deliberation of the purely educational 
questions of the university is entrusted to an Academic Council. 
The executive body in immediate charge of university affairs is 
called the Executive Council in the newer universities, while the 
older universities favour the expression, Syndicate. . At the Benares 
Hindu University there are two sets of bodies : the Court in general 
control with its administrative *body, the Executive Council ; and 
the Senate, the academic body, with its Syndicate in immediate 
charge of affairs. There are besides Boards of Studies, or Com- 
mittees of Courses and Studies, or Departments of Studies, as they 
are called, for the consideration of details regarding particular sub- 
jects, and a Faculty for each group of subjects like Arts, Science, 
Medicine, Teaching, etc., to co-ordinate and harmonise the 
recommendations . 

Following the British tradition, the universities of India are more 
or less autonomous. The Chancellor's approval is generally neces- 
sary before changes in regulations come into force, and he has powers 
of veto, though they have very rarely been exercised, except in a 
few cases when academic efficiency was being obviously endangered. 
In the newer universities the Vice-Chancellor is elected from a 
panel, subject to certain restrictions of previous nomination or later 
selection and approval ; but in some* of the older universities, 
Calcutta, Bombay and the Punjab, as also at Patna, he continues to 
be nominated by the local governments for short periods. There 
are sometimes powers of visitation possessed by the higher authori- 
ties, as in the case of Benares and Aligarh, though there has not been 
any occasion for using them. The Governor of the United 
Provinces is the Visitor of the Benares Hindu University, and the 
Visiting Board of the Aligarh Muslim University consists of the 
Governor, the Members of the Executive Council, the Ministers 
and two others, one nominated by the local government and the 
other by the Minister of Education. 

Finance 

Government assistance is usually given in the form of block grants 
to be spent at tl\f discretion of the university, though they are often 
calculated with the help of details of proposed expenditure. They 
are either for periods of five years, as in the case of Allahabad and 
Lucknow, or annual, as in universities in some other administrative 
^reas. Audited accounts have, however, to be furnished annually 
to <he authorities concerned. The expenditure on institutions 
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directly maintained by the Government, or distributed as aid to 
private institutions, is defrayed by the authorities of the 
Educational Department, though in some cases universities also 
render financial assistance to their affiliated colleges from funds at 
their disposal, for particular purposes. 

Reference is made elsewhere to the dependence of universities in 
India on the governments for their financial stability, as they have 
generally no large foundations of their own. On a rough calculation, 
it may be said that nearly half the expenditure on university education 
in India, including all colleges maintained or aided by Government, 
is met from public revenues, collections of fees from students and 
income from all other sources covering only the remaining part. 
It is perhaps difficult to expect, at least for some time to come, 
increased assistance from the governments, as the needs of element- 
ary education and the fight against illiteracy are making great 
demands on their resources, and the present expenditure on univer- 
sity education, in relation to the total provision for education in the 
budgets of the provinces, cannot be said to be unsatisfactory. The 
proportion is already 14*95 cent, in Bengal, 15*79 per cent, in 
Bihar and Orissa, 1 1*92 per cent, in the United Provinces, 10*9 per 
cent, in Burma and 16*46 per cent, in the minor administration of 
Delhi. ^ 

(b) Courses of Study 

Making allowances for minor differences, the courses of study 
and arrangements of classes follow a general type in India. A 
student enters the university at a much earlier age than in Great 
Britain, after the Matriculation or High School examination, and 
takes four years to get his B.A. or B.Sc. He has to pass an Inter- 
mediate examination two years before appearing for the Degree. In 
Allahabad, Lucknow, Dacca and Agfa, however; the university 
classes begin only with the post-intermediate stage, though Inter- 
mediate classes form a part of all the colleges of Agra University, 
subject, however, to the control of a different authority. The M.A. 
or M.Sc. degree is obtained two years later, though Madras follows 
the practice of Oxford and Cambridge and has three-year Honours 
courses, starting after the Intermediate, without any extra examina- 
tion for the Master’s Degree. In most of the north Indian univer- 
sities, Honours are obtained in the ordinary degree courses by taking 
some extra papers in the subject and by satisfying certain special 
standards of proficiency. A compromise with the system of 
Honours schools has, however, been made recently in Allahabad 
and Lucknow by adding the first year of the Master’s Degree to the 
lower stage and making ifan Honours degree and having the second 
year as the preparation for the final M.A. or M.Sc.** While there is 
a Previous and a Final examination for the Master’s Degree at the 
end of each year in some of the universities, there is only one 
examination at the end pf two years in others. 

^ Figures for 193 1-2, Quinquennial Report of the Government of Indidt 
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Faculties of Arts and Science 

There is not much difference in the subjects taught among the 
universities in India. In the Faculty of Arts, candidates take up 
English with three other subjects for the Intermediate and two for 
the B.A., chosen from such subjects as history, philosophy (logic in 
the Intermediate), economics, mathematics, politics (civics in the 
Intermediate) and classical or modern Indian languages. 

English is now being treated as an optional subject in some 
universities and there is also a teadency to split it into two parts, 
making a test in general English compulsor>" and prescribing a more 
advanced literary course as one of the independent subjects. There 
has been also a welcome trend in recent years to lay special stress on 
Indian history and Indian philosophy and generally on Indian 
studies, and to deal with subjects like economics in more intimate 
relation to Indian conditions. 

Science subjects usually include mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
zoology and botany (the last two combined into biology in the 
Intermediate classes) aftd at a few centres also geology. While 
English is invariably compulsory at the Intermediate standard, it is 
either optional or reduced to mere general English at th^ Degree 
examinations on the science side. 

Students preparing for the Master’s Degree usually study a 
single subject, though the courses may sometimes include a few 
papers in a subsidiary subject. Modern Indian languages have 
been raised in recent years to the position of independent subjects 
even up to the M.A. standard, comparative philology and knowledge 
of an allied language being also insisted upon in the highest courses. 

Research Degrees 

Provision is being increas’ingly made in Indian universities for 
research degrees in the shape of Doctorates called Ph.D., D.Sc., 
D.Litt. or LL.D. as the case may be. The student either continues 
to prepare for the Degree at the university itself (on. his own 
resources or on a research scholarship) or submits a thesis from 
outside after a certain number of years, containing original work. 

Professional Faculties : Law 

The professional degrees in Indian universities usually include 
Law, Teaching, Medicine, Engineering and Agriculture, though it 
must not be assumed that all these subjects are taught at every one 
of the universities. In view of the large financial expenditure 
required for efficient teaching in such .subjects as engineering, 
medicine and agriculture, they are taught at only a few centres. 

The most popular of these courses is law, which is of two years’ 
duration, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Except in 
Madras, they are not full-time studies, classes being generally held 
Dutside the usual college hours to enable those who have entered 
oth& professions or are engaged in other studies to attend the lec- 

z 
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tures. In some universities, as in Lucknow, a student can take both 
the M.A. and LL.B. degrees within two years after taking the 
Bachelor’s degree, while in Allahabad, Benares and Agra they can 
do so only in three years. There is also a specialised degree of 
Master of Laws to which a candidate can proceed after another two 
years. Complaints have been made in recent months by responsible 
authorities that there is need for considerable improvement in the 
teaching of law, and proposals have been inaugurated at more than 
one university in India to improve the standards of efficiency. A 
peculiar feature of legal education^n India is that a university degree 
in the subject carries with it the right to practise in courts of law, 
after the fulfilment of certain formalities, but practically without any 
further training. 

Teachers^ Training 

The degree in Teachers’ Training is usually obtained by a single 
year’s course, accompanied by a certain amount of supervised 
practical teaching, though there is a widespread feeling that it is 
impossible to do justice to the subject in less than two years. 
The degree is usually called B.T., B.Ed., though the title Licentiate 
in Teaching has also not yet dropped entirely out of use, in spite of 
its indicuvion of a lower standard. Some universities have recently 
instituted a higher degree in teaching to be obtained by a thesis on 
some subject of educational interest. There is great need in the 
country for the study of pedagogic theories in special relation to 
the Indian child and Indian conditions, and there is evidence that 
universities will be able to make an effective contribution to it in 
the near future, through their departments of teaching or even 
through their affiliated colleges. 

Medicine , 

There are Faculties of Medicine in the Universities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Punjab, Lucknow, Patna, Rangoon, Andhra, 
Osmania and Mysore. I'he courses for a Medical Degree usually 
extend over five years after passing the Intermediate examination 
in Science with Biology, or a preliminary examination conducted 
specially for admission into the Faculty of Medicine. There is also 
a Doctorate in Medicine obtainable by research work. Recognition 
of Medical Degrees in India for purposes of the registration of 
medical practitioners depended till recently on the British Medical 
Council, but an independent Medical Council has just been estab- 
lished for India, which will hereafter exercise control over the 
standards of medical education in Indian universities. 

Engineering 

Degrees in Engineering demand a four-year course after passing 
the Intermediate examination, with a fifth year for practical training 
prescribed by some authorities. Only the following universities 
confer Degrees in Epgineering at present : Calcutta, Bombay, 
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Madras, Patna, Rangoon, Punjab, Benares, Mysore and Osmania. 
Reference is made elsewhere to the Thomason Engineering College 
at Roorkee in the United Provinces, which confers its own Diplomas 
in Engineering, recognised as equivalent to university degrees. 
While instruction at centres was, till recently, more or less confined 
to civil engineering, electrical and mechanical engineering are being 
added, or separate institutions are being established for the purpose, 
as at Benares and Lahore. 


Agriculture 

Degrees in Agriculture extend over three years after passing the 
Intermediate examination in Science, or two years after passing the 
Intermediate examination in Agriculture. There 'arc several well- 
equipped Agricultural Colleges in the country, all of them affiliated 
to universities, equipped with facilities for research or having research 
departments associated with them. Poona in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, Coimbatore in South India, Lyallpiir in the Punjab, Cawn- 
pore in the United Pnovinces and Nagpur in the Central Provinces 
are at present the centres of agricultural education of university 
standard, though there are also agricultural schools imparting pre- 
liminary training scattered all over the country. The re*:ommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture appointed in 
1926, followed by the establishment of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, have drawn special attention to the numerous 
problems connected with agricultural education and have acted as a 
great stimulus to its advancement. 

(c) The Indian Studetit 

It would be interesting to attenipt a picture of the average 
university student in Fndia, the routine of his everyday life at 
college, his intellectual and social background and the hopes and 
aspirations of members of his class. But the difficulties are insuper- 
able, in view of the large area of the country and the consequent 
differences of the people themselves, not to speak of variations in the 
types of universities. The provinces are sometimes too far away 
and too different from one another to submit themselves to the 
limitations of a common description. Sir Michael Sadler and his 
colleagues on the Calcutta University Commission found serious 
difficulty in analysing the intellectual and emotional qualities of the 
students of the single province with which they were concerned, and 
it must be a hopeless task indeed to extend the survey to the whole 
of India. 

The Student's Day 

The average Indian student enters the university earlier than his 
compeer in Britain, after passing the Matriculation or High School 
examination, except in certain universities referred to already, 
where he is admitted only after passing the Intermediate stage. 
He is only about 16 as he enters the university, unless he has been 
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a particularly backward student and has stagnated in the lower 
stages of instruction. In fact, the promising students are even 
younger, being often only 15, the Indian intellect being more 
precocious and Indian parents being often unduly anxious to get 
their children to finish their education as early as possible. If he 
18 a day-scholar he continues to live with his parents, going to college 
at about ten in the morning and returning at three or four in the 
afternoon, the time-table varying with the provinces and sometimes 
with the seasons of the year. If he is the inmate of a college or 
university hostel, he has generally a cubicle to himself of about 
ten feet square in a block of rooms in charge of a superintendent, 
who generally lives on the premises, though hostels are quite com- 
mon where students have to share rooms with one or sometimes even 
two others. All the hours of the college time are not necessarily 
occupied .with lectures and there are leisure periods meant to be 
spent either in the college Library or in the college Reading Room, 
the latter in any well-equipped college containing a large number 
of magazines and newspapers. 

The afternoons are usually devoted to sports, there being pro- 
vision for all the usual games of a university, football, hockey, 
cricket, teqnis, volley-ball, etc., varying with the seasons in some 
parts of the country and representing facilities not always of a uni- 
form standard. It may be said with regard to games generally 
that hockey is very popular in northern and north-western India, 
football in Bengal and cricket in the Bombay Presidency and 
western India, while tennis has gained increasing popularity in 
recent years and some of the best players in the country have been 
at the universities. Activities as Rover Scouts and as members of 
University Training Corps are also available. 

The afternoons are also devoted to perioaical meetings of various 
kinds, connected with the college unions or literary and debating 
and other societies, which often include societies foi various 
languages, dramatic associations for fostering histrionic activities, 
for which the Indian student seems to have a special talent, and for 
the advancement of various subjects of study. The student gets 
back to his rooms in the evening and spends considerable time at 
his studies, reading till a late hour at night, especially as the examina- 
tions approach. Being also an early riser, it will be realised that 
there is no lack of intellectual effort on his part to benefit by univer- 
sity instruction. 

The Student's Character 

Quickness of understanding, remarkable powers of memory and 
acute powers of analysis are perhaps among the most promising 
qualities of the Indian intellect, though it is necessary to sound the 
caution here that this description will not apply to all parts of the 
country and the attributes may vary according to provinces, 
The Indian intellect is, however, perhaps somewhat lacking in 
strength and capacity foj- steady and sustained work, and is alsc 
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inclined to follow the beaten track in preference to new lines' of 
exploration. It is not merely immaturity of age that inclines the 
average student to ask that his work should be made as easy as 
possible for him by a spoon-feeding teacher, from whom he generally 
expects carefully prepared notes for the examination. His weakness 
is to prefer instruction from the teacher, to whom he will listeft 
with devout attention, to effort on his own part. He has often 
neither the inclination nor the self-confidence necessary to find out 
things for himself ; nor were there in Indian institutions till recently 
sufficient facilities for independent study by the student. The 
stress of economic life and the need for earning a livelihood 
being particularly keenly felt, he is also apt to concentrate too much 
attention on examinations and judge the value of knowledge by its 
usefulness for obtaining a degree. Educational reforms in India 
for several years to come will Save to be in the direction of 9ombating 
tendencies. 

Tire average Indian student is a gentle and lovable creature, 
capable of considei»*ble affection and gratitude, with an ingrained 
and fraditional respedt for his teachers. He is easily amenable to 
dj^^line, though his sensitiveness is apt to make him take offence 
vJlrere none was intended and his occasional want of humour and 
sense of proportion may be responsible for magnifying’ trivial inci- 
dents not really worthy of any serious notice. His sense of discip- 
line is based more on his natural docility than on any reasoned 
appreciation of its value for any useful organisation in life. Being 
somewhat too emotional, like most Oriental people, he is apt to lose 
his balance on occasions and forget his duties to himself and to his 
college under the stress of some political excitement. 

2%e Problem of a Career 

Life at an average university centre in India is happy enough, 
even when judged according to Western university ideas, and the 
student can always look back to years of pleasant existence at 
college, however much they may have been encumbered with 
anxieties regarding examinations. The search for a career clouds 
the student’s outlook as he finishes his education, unless he is 
exceptionally brilliant and gets into one of the Imperial services by 
passing in the all-India competitive examinations, conducted by 
the Public Service Commission. If he does not branch off into one 
of the prolonged professional courses like medicine or engineering, 
holding out better prospects of employment than other subjects, he 
is often at the Law College, as it is the ambition of many young men 
to make money at the Bar, and to play the part in public life which 
is usually associated with that profession, at least in India. A large 
number aspire to get appointments in the subordinate services of 
the government, and it is here that the struggle has been keenest in 
Recent years. Reference is made elsewhere to the reactions of the 
educational system in India to the problems of acute unemployment. 
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(rf) The Affiliated Colleges 

Before leaving this section reference should also be made to the 
differences in the agencies of higher education in India, especially 
as they often imply differences in the life and atmosphere of the 
institutions concerned. There are the teaching and residential 
universities which have already been described at adequate length, 
established by Acts of the legislature and maintained, either in part 
or in full, by resources furnished by the government. But the bulk 
of the work is carried on in affiliated colleges, maintained either by 
the government or by Christian Missions, whose services to the 
spread of education in India have been immense, or by private 
Indian agencies, usually consisting of representatives of the public 
formed into committees for the management of these institutions. 

Government Colleges 

Of the total number of about three hundred r-^olleges in India, 
including professional colleges, roughly a th^rd are maintained by 
the government. Idiey are usually among the best equipped and 
best staffed colleges in the country, owing mainly to the fact that the 
government is able to command larger financial resources than 
private agencies. Following rules and policies regularly laid down 
for the purpose under the authority of the government, they are 
also among the best managed institutions in the country, free from 
undue interference from outside and having the advantage of the 
advice of high-class educational experts maintained by the govern- 
ment. Not depending on the fee income of students, as is the case 
with many private institutions, they are also able to enforce high 
standards of discipline. It will be acknowledged on all hands, for 
instance, that the government colleges maintained "at provincial 
headquarters, like the Presidency Colleges at Calcutta and Madras, 
the Government College at Lahore and the Elphinstone College at 
Bombay, are among the best in the country. Being open to students 
of all communities, government colleges observe strict neutrality in 
matters of religion and do not usually provide any direct theological 
teaching or discipline. 


Christian Colleges 

The beginning of Christian effort in India in the sphere of higher 
education can be traced to William Carey in Bengal, who, in asso- 
ciation with Marshman and Ward, established the college in Seram- 
pore in i8i8. Christian Missions have thus a long and honourable 
record of more thaQ a hundred years in the cause of higher education 
in India. Contributions to Mission work in this sphere have been 
made not only by British Missions, but also by continental and 
American agencies. There are to-day about forty colleges main- 
tained by the Missions in Various parts of India, forming a sixth qf 
the total number of the Arts colleges in the country. Some of the 
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institutions are among the leading colleges, and special mention 
may be made of the Christian College, Madras, the Forman 
Christian College, Lahore, St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, and the 
Wilson College, Bombay. The influence of the Christian Missions 
has been felt particularly in women’s education, and among the best 
women’s colleges in the country are three institutions maintained 
by them : the Isabella Thoburn College at Lucknow, the Kinnaird 
College for Women at Lahore and the Women's Christian College 
at Madras, though at the last two centres the governments concerned 
also maintain two first-rate women’s colleges, the Government 
College for Women at the former and the Queen Mary’s College at 
the latter. 

The subject of Christian higher education in India underwent 
thorough examination a few years back by the appointment of a 
special Commission for the purpose presided over by Dr. A. D. 
Lindsay, Master of Balliol. The report, written after an extensive 
tour of the coimtry and the inspection of most of the Mission colleges 
in India, has maJ“ far-reaching recommendations, the acceptance 
and execution of which should result in the inauguration of a new 
era of Christian education in India. They are generally in the 
direction of consolidating educational effort and working for higher 
standards of efficiency at a few centres, rather than dissipating the 
available resources by having too many institutions. Even as this 
is written, a special effort is being made in Britain to obtain more 
funds for Christian higher education in India. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that a special feature of Christian institutions in India is 
the direct imparting of religious instruction in Christian doctrine, 
accompanied by attendance at prayer and religious services. In 
recent years a conscience clause has, however, been introduced in 
certain provinces, in accordance vdth which religious instruction 
cannot be made compuhory in institutions aided by the government. 

Other Colleges 

A gratifying feature of the Indian educational system in recent 
years has been the establishment of a number of colleges by private 
indigenous agencies. Colleges have come into existence in the 
Indian States affiliated to universities in British India, which have 
often jurisdiction over the States for the purpose. Individual 
donors, representing members of the landed aristocracy or those who 
have made fortunes in business, have been responsible for starting 
other colleges. Enlightened leaders of the educated middle classes 
have also come forward to collect funds and establish colleges, 
particularly in western India, sometimes offering their services on 
nominal salaries in a missionary spirit. There are also commu*.'’! 
institutions, like those among the Hindus founded by the Arya 
Samaj, or Islamic colleges founded by associations for the educa- 
tional advancement of the Muslims, the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic 
College and the Islamia College, both of them situated at Lahore, 
being typical examples. The importance of all these private 
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colleges to the educational system will be realised by the fact that 
nearly half the total number of the colleges in the country belong 
neither to the Government nor to Christian Mission agencies, but 
to founders of this description. Their welfare and educational 
efficiency should therefore also be matters of the most serious 
concern to those interested in the higher education of India. 

IV. Projects for New Universities 

If no other university has come into existence in India since the 
establishment of the Annamalai University in 1929 — and there seems 
to be a lull at present in the establishment of new ones, partly due 
to general economic depression and partly, perhaps, to the absorption 
of the country in the impending political changes — it is also obvious 
that the movement has not stopped . The formation of new adminis- 
trative and political areas ; the aspirations of communities forming 
different linguistic groups, anxious to have separate centres of culture 
for themselves ; and sometimes communal and ref ’^lous traditions, 
handed down from generations, seeking expression in a common 
educational centre — all these have operated in the past as some of 
the reasons for the formation of new universities. These influences 
continue to be as potent to-day as they were at any time, and it is 
interesting to study their possible expression in the near future. 

The North-West Frontier 

Starting from the extreme north, theie has been a demand now 
for some years for the establishment of a separate university for the 
North-West Frontier Province, which is now tacked on to the Punjab 
for the purpose of the affiliation of its colleges. Resolutions have 
been carried in the provincial Legislative Council asking for the 
establishment of a university for the frontier- -and the administra- 
tion has thought seriously of appointing a Committee to go into, the 
question. The demand acquires keener interest because of the 
existence at Peshawar of an influential Islarnia College, looked up to 
for enlightenment by a large population in the north-west, though 
there is also another college there, maintained by the Christian Mis- 
sion. The idea is to raise the Islarnia College to the status of a 
university, without, of course, confining it to one community or 
even leaving it entirely to the control of that community. Situated 
almost at the entrance of the Khyber Pass, the university, when 
established, is perhaps destined to play a prominent part in exercis- 
ing a civilising influence on the frontier and even beyond. It may 
even be an investment for the State, supplementing in a useful 
manner the present policy of* spending large sums of. money for 
ensuring a peaceful Lontier. 


Amritsar 

In the Punjab itself there is another university in prospect, a 
university at Amritsar, meant as a special centre of higher education 
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for the Sikh community. The world is perhaps familiar with ;lhe 
great martial traditions of the Sikhs, but not quite so much with the 
splendid educational work of the community in recent years. Their 
emcrprise and interest in education have been responsible for spread- 
ing a'network of schools and colleges over the whole province, the 
culmination of their educational effort at present being the Khalsa 
College at Amritsar, the city of the Golden Temple of the Sikhs. 
Even as the Hindu and Mohammedan communities of India have 
universities of their own, the Sikhs have been aspiring for some 
time to have a centre of highef education for themselves which, 
while being open 'to all communities and also catering for the 
various branches of modern learning, may specialise in the special 
culture of their own community and maintain an atmosphere 
congenial to their religious life and discipline. 

Rajputana 

Having as ni'^ny as five universities within their boundaries, 
besides a Board ot llk^^h School and Intermediate Education to con- 
trol education in the ’lower stages, the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh may be said to be well provided in the matter of universi- 
ties for several years to come ; but there has been a demand for 
another university in the neighbouring region of Rajputana, whose 
colleges are at present affiliated to the University of Agrar- Un- 
wieldiness of university jurisdiction is no light handicap, causing as 
it does serious difficulties in the matter of effective supervision 
and control over affiliated colleges and in the maintenance of com- 
mon academic standards over a wide area ; and the time is perhaps 
not far distant when the colleges of Rajputana may have to be 
lopped off from the parent tree, not only for its more healthy and 
vigorous growth, but, also for the^ intellectual advancement of 
Rajputana, which is ric1i*with inspiring traditions of its own and 
has phyed no mean part in the history of India. 

Assam 

Among the existing administrative areas aspiring to a separate 
university of its own is the little province of Assam. There has 
been a gradual reduction in the jurisdiction of the University of 
Calcutta, but even now it embraces the entire Presidency of Bengal, 
except the city of Dacca, and the province of Assam is still one of its 
appendages. In view of the poor economic resources of the 
province and the advantage in prestige to be gained by its colleges 
by continuing to be affiliated to the University of Calcutta as in the 
past, there is also a body of opinion against the starting of a separate 
university fo^ Assam, but it will not be long befpre it will be found 
not only convenient but also possible to undertake such a scheme. 

Orissa 

s Orissa, which now constitutes a sing/e administrative area with 
Bihar, is to be made a separate province under the new constitution. 
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an^, it is therefore not surprising that a demand has been in evidence 
for the establishment of a university at its proposed headquarters 
at Cuttack to serve the people of Orissa. It is true that a recent 
Committee appointed by the Government, but including non- 
officials, did not think it expedient at present to recommend the 
establishment of a new university, but there is no doubt that the 
demand will become more and more vociferous, as soon as the new 
province is an accomplished fact. 

Sind 

I 

A demand, almost exactly on the same lines, is being made by the 
people of Sind, who are now a part of the Presidency of Bombay, 
but who are to form a separate province under the new constitution. 
The demand is also based on the fact# that the people of Sind speak 
a separate language and represent a community of great enterprise, 
particularly in commerce ; and at its two educational centres of 
Karachi and Hyderabad there is enough maten*''! for a university, 

Poona 

While the city of Bombay is quite cosmopolitan, being the gate- 
way of India and a great commercial centre, the southern and 
northern districts of the Presidency are occupied by two distinct 
communities speaking different languages, Marathi and Gujerati, 
with their respective centres of culturaj life at Poona and Ahmeda- 
bad. There are movements for new universities for these areas, 
though the demand for a Gujerati university is much more recent 
than the one for a Maharashtra university at Poona. As the old 
capital of the Peshwas, Poona has occupied a prominent place in 
the cultural life of the people of western Inc^ia ; and in recent years 
it has given magnificent proof of its wilHftgness to make sacrifice^ 
in the cause of education by establishing several colleges almost 
entirely by private effort. The Fergusson College, with its fine 
traditions of service and sacrifice, has been emulated by two other 
similar institutions, the Sir Parasharambhau College and the 
Nowrosjee Wadia College. There are, besides, several colleges 
scattered over the Maharashtra country, and there has been some 
restiveness among them under the tutelage of distant Bombay. 
It is also well to remember that the Sreemati Natibai Damodar 
Thackersay Indian Women’s University is in Poona and, though 
not one of the recognised universities, its resources and peculiar 
academic life may also perhaps be enlisted in the service of the new 
iljiiversity if it comes into existence. The people of Maharashtra 
have been demanding in no uncertain voice that, foi' the adequate 
expression of their peculiar culture and the development of the 
Marathi language and literature, a separate university with its 
headquarters at Poona is essential. It is true that a recent con- 
ference convened under *the auspices of the local government 
considered it impracticable to start a separate university at present. 
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but one may perhaps say with confidence that it will come at^no 
distant date. 

Ahmedabad 

Ahmedabad is the centre of the Gujerati-speaking population of 
the Bombay Presidency, and it has also the advantage of being the 
headquarters of a large number of commercial and industrial mag- 
nates, who have shown themselves friendly in the past to the cause 
of higher education. In point of recent literary achievements and 
vigour of artistic activities, Gujerati, again, can challenge com- 
parison with the njLOSt progressive modern languages of India and 
the aspirations for a university are therefore perhaps not unreason- 
able, though the case is not so strong as for Poona. 

fBaroda 

The State^of Baroda, situated within the confines of th^ Bombay 
Presidency, has had a university in contemplation since 1918, when 
the present writei prepared a memorandum on the subject for the 
Government of His* Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda. More 
recently, a Committee appointed by the State has gone into the 
whole question and prepared a more detailed scheme, which has 
unfortunately been held up. The State of Baroda h»3 achieved a 
considerable reputation in the past for its progress in ,£d\i cation, 
and the establishment of a university will be a fitting consummation 
of these efforts. After the Osmania University of Hyderabad and 
the University of Mysore, if will be the third university among the 
Indian States outside British India. 

A Majayalam University 

The Presidenc}' of Madras is in th6 peculiar position of sheltering 
four modern Indian languages within its limits, Tamil, Telugu, 
Canares^ and Malayalam, each of them having a rich literature of 
its own and anxious to find effective expression with the assistance 
of modern universities. If the city of Madras is somewhat cosmo- 
politan, like Bombay, and consists of inhabitants who speak more 
than one south Indian language, the Telugu-speaking districts have 
got the Andhra University, and the encouragement of Tamil studies 
and research is one of the professed aims of the Annamalai Univer- 
sity. The needs of Canarese can perhaps be met effectively, at 
least for the present, by the University of Mysore. Only Malayalam 
remains, and it is no wonder that a Kerala University for the area 
representing the language has been projected for some time. The 
main obstacle to the scheme has apparently been that the peaole 
concerned are scattered under three political authorities, the district 
of Malabar and the States of Cochin and Travancore, which have 
conserved for centuries the traditions and culture of Kerala. A 
Committee appointed a few years ago actually drafted a scheme for 
the establishment of a university for Travancore, but action has not 
yet been taken upon it. 1 ravancore and Cochin lead the rest of 
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In^ia in the matter of educational advancement, having a higher 
percentage of literacy than any other area, and in their crowded 
colleges there is ample material available for the inauguration of a 
university. To some extent, such a university is also becoming 
necessary in view of the difficulty experienced by the students of 
these colleges in finding admission elsewhere, particularly in pro- 
fessional colleges. 

Summary 

The mere multiplication of universities is not necessarily a sign 
of educational progress, and there are people who think that the 
Indian educational system is already top-heavy and that it is time 
to cry “ halt ” and concentrate attention on the education of the 
masses. But in view of the enormous area of the country and its 
large population of three hundred afid fifty millions, the present 
number cf eighteen universities is perhaps not too manv ; and there 
is sufficient evidence that at least half a dozen more are in the making 
and will come into existence in the near future. 

V.. Other Institutions of University Standard 

Besides the eighteen universities, fairly well distributed over 
the country, there are a few institutions of university standard 
which not universities in the technical sense but which are 
recognised as doing university work. The Diplomas issued by at 
least one of them, the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, are 
even recognised by the governments and educational authorities as 
equivalent to the corresponding Degrees awarded by universities. 

The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore 

The Indian Institute of Sci^ce at Bangalqre, established in 191 1, 
has been rendered possible by the munificence of the late Sir- 
Jamsedji Tata, the well-known Parsi millionaire, who was- respon- 
sible for the foundation of many industrial concerns, and by the co- 
operation of the Government of India and the State of Mysore. It 
is situated on the outskirts of Bangalore in south India, a place well 
known for its salubrious climate, and it has all the resources for an 
institution intended for the advancement of science, being able to 
spend more than six hundred thousand rupees a year. It is difficult 
to say whether all the expectations entertained by its large-hearted 
and patriotic founder, in the direction of its usefulness for the 
advancement of the industries of the country, have yet been realised, 
but the recent appointment of Sir C. V. Raman, the Nobel Prize 
Winner in Physics, as its Director has received wide approval and 
added to its distinction. The Institute has four main tranches of 
science. General Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, Bio-chemistry 
and Electrical Technology. In view of the appointment of an 
eminent physicist as its Director and also the fundamental import- 
ance of^ the subject to all scientific work, a Department of Physios 
has ncv been added to the activities of the Institute. 
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Government Institutions 

It may not be generally known that the Government of India 
jnaintains a large number of scientific departments whose workers 
have achieved great reputation in the past for their contributions to 
human knowledge, and whose good work continues with equal 
success and distinction in spite of some crippling of their resources 
by the drastic retrenchments which have had to be made by the 
Government in recent years. While branches like the Zoological 
Survey, the Geological Survey, tbe Imperial Council of Agriculture 
in its various sections and the Meteorological Department, carry on 
scientific work of the highest value to the country, there are also 
scientific institutions of an advanced kind for educational training 
and research maintained by the Government of India, though 
situated in various provinces of the country. 

Foremost among them is the Imperial Institute of Agricultural 
Research at Pusa in Bihar and Orissa, established by Lord Curzon 
with the aid of a gene^pus donation of ;£3o,ooo made by an American 
philanthropist, Mr. Henry Phipps, in 1903. The purpose in 
founding the Institute was to advance agricultural research in the 
country by forming a scientific centre whose activities may have a 
direct bearing on an occupation which is the mainstay of!he people of 
India, more than 90 per cent, of whom are dependent on agricuhure. 
The Institute is fully equipped with laboratories, a museum, her- 
baria and an up-to-date scientific library. It has besides an agricul- 
tural farm of 830 acres for experimental cultivation and demonstra- 
tion. The Institute also controls certain other centres of agricul- 
tural work, the Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and 
Dairying at Bangalore and V/ellington, the Imperial Cattle Breeding 
Farm, Karnal,'* and the Imperial Sugar Breeding Station, Coimba- 
tore. The expenditure bn the Institute during 1932-3 was nearly 
a million .rupees. 

It is only necessary to add that the Government of India decided 
in August 1934 to remove this Institute to a more central and easily 
accessible place, to the neighbourhood of Delhi. The recent 
earthquake in Bihar has damaged the buildings at Pusa, requiring 
considerable outlays of money for repairs, and it has been argued 
that this is a suitable opportunity for changing the headquarters of 
the Institute. The formation of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Council in India has given a great impetus to the advancement 
of agricultural science at this and allied institutions. 

The Forest Research Institute at Dehradun, with ample facilities 
for the study of advanced problems bearing on Indian forestry, in- 
cluding a section for training entrants into the Forest Services, and 
the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar in the 
Himalayas, whose activities are of no small importance to an agricul- 
tural country like India, are other institutions which must be men- 
ti4)ned in this connection, though they are on a smaller scale. 
Government institutions, again, speciallv meant for traiii^ner in 
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advanced technological subjects are (i) the Thomason Engineering 
College, Roorkee, in the United Provinces, with distinguished 
traditions in the past, conferring its own diplomas, though there 
have been proposals for its affiliation to the University of Agra 
(2) the Indian School of Mining at Dhanbad in Bihar and Orissa, 
devoted to the teaching of mining and metallurgy, being almost the 
only institution in the country, except the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, which has a section for these subjects ; and (3) the Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore, with its branches of 
General Research, Sugar and Oils. All of them are recognised as 
institutions of university standard. 

Research Institutions 

Before passing on to the Institutes of Research in certain Arts 
subjects^ reference must be made^to two organisations for the 
advancement of science, started under non-official auspices, though 
with the help of generous grants from the government. The Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science and the Bose Research 
Institute, both of them situated in Calcutta, have been centres of 
considerable activity in scientific investigation for several years in 
the past. The Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science 
was founded in 1876 by the late Dr. Mahendral Sarkar, one of the 
earlitst leaders in India to discover the value of scientific investiga- 
tions for the country. Besides a well-equipped laboratory and a 
good library of scientific publications, it has also an Astronomical 
Observatory and a Lecture Hall. Some of the leading scientific 
journals of the world can bear testimony to the fact that the Associa- 
tion has been a vital centre for original scientific work, particularly 
under Sir C. V. Raman, who was till recently it? President, and 
much of whose well-known %vork in Physics for the Nobel Prize 
was carried on under its auspices. 

The Bose Research Institute at Calcutta was inaugurated in 1917 
by the well-known Indian scientist, Sir J. C. Bose, whose researches 
in plant life and plant physiology demanded a centre for further 
investigation. Sir J. C. Bose himself has contributed a large sum 
for placing it on a permanent footing, while the Government 
of India have also responded generously by the sanction of an 
annual grant. A special feature of the scientific activities of the 
Institute is the designing and construction of a large number of 
highly delicate and sensitive instruments for the measurement of 
various aspects of plant life, many of them being automatic recorders. 

Turning to Research Institutes devoted to Arts subjects, at least 
two should be mentioned, the first of them being the Bhandarkar 
Research Institute, Poona, named after the well-known Indian 
Orientalist, the late Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, and inaugurated 
on July 6th, 1913, by His Excellency Lord Willingdon, the present 
Viceroy of India. Its aim^ is to serve as a centre of research for sub- 
jects relating to Indology, though in view of the extensive naturexif 
the sy.oject, a beginning has been made as yet only in a few branches. 
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One of its most outstanding achievements is a critical edition of the 
Mahahharata in Sanskrit, several parts of which have already 
appeared and constitute a great tribute to the learning and research 
of its scholars. 

The Indian Institute of Philosophy at Amalner, East Khandesh, 
was founded in 1916, by the generosity of Seth Motilal Manekchand ‘ 
and Seth Vallabh Das. Its object is primarily to encourage scholars 
who have studied Western philosophy to get a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with Indian thought in general and the philosophy of San- 
karacharya in particular. It awards a number of research scholar- 
ships every year, and the subjects in which facilities for research are 
provided include metaphysics, logic, Indian philosophy, ethics and 
the philosophy of religion. 

Seram^ore College 

If the existing universities in India do not go back to any date 
before 1857, there is at least one institution in the country which 
was constituted into a regular university with a Royal Charter as 
early as 1827, though it has ceased to exercise the right of conferring 
degrees to-day, except in Theology. The reference is to the 
Serampore College on the banks of the Hoogly in Bengal, founded 
in 1818 by the well-known educational pioneers, William Carey, 
^Joshua Marshman and William Ward, “ for the instruction of 
Asiatic Christian and other youth in Eastern Literature and Euro- 
pean Science.’’ As the town' of Serampore belonged to Denmark 
at the time. King Ferdinand VI of Denmark conferred a Charter 
upon it and raised it to the status of a university in 1827. By the 
treaty for “ the purchase of the Settlement of Serampore from 
Denmark by GreSt Britain ” in 1845, thp town passed into the hands 
of the British, but it*is interesting to note that the Charter was con- 
fiwned by the British Government and the institution was allowed to 
continue td confer university degrees. The Baptist Missionary 
Society, to which the College was transferred the next year, decided 
to drop the privileges of a university immediately on the establish- 
ment of the University of Calcutta, though it continues to confer 
its own Degrees and Diplomas in Theology. 

The Indian Women^s University^ Poona 

The Indian Women’s University at Poona is not yet a “ recog- 
nised ” institution, being established neither by an Act of the 
Legislature nor by Royal Charter, but deserves to be mentioned in 
this connection as a genuine indigenous attempt at the higher, 
education of Indian women. It was founded in I9>i6, by the efforts 
of the well-known Indian social reformer. Prof. D. K. Karve, 
with the following aims : 

To make provision for the higher edilcation of women through 
modem Indian languages as media of examination and instructioi^ by 
starting, aiding and affiliating institutions for sqch education ; * 
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(b) To make provision for the training of teachers for primary and 
secondary schools ; 

(c) To formulate and lay down courses of study specially suited to the 
needs and requirements of women ; 

(d) To institute and confer Degrees and Diplomas as may be prescribed 
by the Regulations. 

The number of students at the University, including its affiliated 
colleges at Bombay, Baroda and Ahmedabad, is, however, only 146, 
a number which is less than the number of women students in the^ 
men^s colleges of the single city of Poona, due largely perhaps to 
the circumstance that its degrees' and diploma^ are not recognised, 
and women who enter universities, at least in India, do so with a 
view to entering some profession which is not possible without such 
passports. The introduction of a vernacular medium is also a 
serious handicap, as it practically confines admission to those who 
speak the Marathi language. 

There is, however, one point which may be me!itioned to its 
special credit. It has a network of schools, scattered all over the 
Bombay Presidency, which have brought tlve benefits of education 
to classes of Indian girls who might not have had opportunities, 
otherwise, of acquiring even mere literacy. The university is 
associated with the name of Shrimati Nathibai Damodar Thackersay, 
the mother of a well-known merchant prince of Bombay, who gave 
a large donation to the University in her revered memory, though it 
was hedged about with several inconvenient conditions which are 
now matters of dispute between the parties concerned. 

The Question of Bogus Universities 

The starting of bogus universities which have no right to call 
themselves by that name, and the granting of degrees and diplomas 
in return for commercial consideration,' have not yet spread very 
much in India, but it must be said there have been sporadic in- 
stances of such activity. The regularly constituted universities of 
India have had occasion already to protest against such institutions 
at periodical conferences of their representatives. As early as at the 
first Conference of Indian Universities held in Simla in 1924, it was 
resolved to request the Inter- University Board, when constituted, 
to consider whether it was necessary that the government should 
take some steps, legislative or otherwise, to prevent the sale and use 
of bogus degrees in India. After consideration by the Inter-Univer- 
sity Board on various occasions, the subject came up again at the 
recent Conference of Indian Universities and the following resolu- 
tion was agreed to : 

That the G6vernment of India be requested to pas*s.legislation so as 
to prevent diplomas and degrees being awarded by institutions which have 
no properly recognised courses of study and adequate system of teaching 
or examination.” 

The evil of bogus degrees is not by any means very serious ih 
In^a (as in the United States, for instance), but early steps may 
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prevent unhealthy developments. In any case, those who are TOt 
sufficiently familiar with conditions in India must distinguish 
between universities established by the Acts of the legislatures of 
British India, or by charters of ruling princes, and those which have 
not such recognised authority behind them, 

VI. The Inter-University Board 
No account of the universities of India can be complete without 
a reference to the Inter-University Board, which has attempted, 
since its formation in 1924, to se^ve as a co-ordinating agency and 
bureau of information for the universities of the country. 

The Establishment of the Board 

The formation of the Board was the result of a Conference of 
Indian Universities convened at Simla by the Government of India 
in 1924. Inaugurating the Conference, Lord Reading, the then 
Viceroy, referred to the rapid increase in the number of universities 
in India and said : 

“ At such a time, it is essential to ensure the preservation of the highest 
standards of university education and to safeguard again*:-^ any falling 
away from the ideals of the best class of university training. With a 
multiplication of institutions, with alterations in type, with changes in 
internal systems and with financial stringency affecting the complete 
execution of projects, there is no small risk of deviation from the right 
road to educational efficiency. It is a time for conserving and strengthen- 
ing resources and for using them to the best advantage. It is a time when 
the newer may lean to some extent on the garnered experience of older 
foundations, and the latter may in turn derive some assistance from newer 
methods under trial in the former. It is a time for mutual help and 
co-operation between universities. A united front must be shown. 
There must be a joint effort to develop higher education in India to the 
highest standard. There must be combination to meet reasonable criti- 
cism and to remedy defects. Some uniformity of internal organisation 
seems desirable if there are to be no weak spots in the general system. 
The work of reorganisation and development lies primarily in the hands 
of each individual university with the help and control of the local govern- 
ment, but the Government of India will always take a profound interest in 
the progress of the universities, and it is with the hope of strengthening 
the structure as a whole and of adding solidarity to the general system 
that they have initiated this conference.’* 

A practical result of the conference was the decision to establish 
an Inter-University Board in the country to bring together the 
universities which had till then worked without any contact with 
one another. The statement of aims and objects was as follows : 

“ That it is recessary to have a central agency in India : 

(a) To act as an inter-university organisation and bureau of informa- 
tion ; 

{h) To facilitate the exchange of professors ; 

(c) To serve as an authorised channel of communication and facilitate 
the co-ordination of university work ; ' 

vd) To assist Indian universities in obtaining recognition for their 
degrees, diplomas and examinations in other countries ; 

3 
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^ (e) To appoint or recommend, where necessary, a common representa- 
tive or representatives of India at Imperial or International conferences 
on Indian education ; 

(/) To act as an Appointment Bureau for Indian universities ; 

(g) And to fulfil such other duties as may be assigned to it from tim^ 
to time by Indian universities.** 

The Inter-University Board consists of one representative of each 
university in India, though at the beginning some of the universities 
were reluctant to join the organisation, under the impression that 
membership might interfere with their autonomy, and the personnel 
reached its full complement only aVter a few years. The University 
of Rangoon has recently resigned its membership on the ground 
that it is too far away from the rest of the universities in India to 
benefit by their joint deliberations. This is perhaps in anticipation 
of the ijnpending separation of Burma from India. The Govern- 
ment of India is also represented on the Board by one member, 
though only in an advisory capacity without a vote, usually the 
Commissioner of Education with the Government of India. The 
work of the organisation is carried on by a Sinall contribution from 
each of its constituent members and the Inter-University Board has 
also worked in co-operation with the Bureau of the Universities of 
the British Empire, the present writer representing it, as its secretary 
at the tinie, at the Congress of the Universities of the British 
Empire at Edinburgh in 1931. 

Ten Years' Work 

Ten years is perhaps not a long enough period in the history of 
an institution of this type to arrive at a full estimate of its work, but 
it may be said that the Inter-Univeisity Board has given a good 
account of itself during thes‘e years within the limitations imposed 
on its activities, in that it has not any mandatory powers over univer- 
sities and its decision can only have a moral influence on its members. 
Indian universities, like universities in the West, particularly in 
Great Britain, have been anxious to preserve their autonomy intact 
and have been apt to resent any kind of interference with their 
internal policy or organisation. 

The Board, since its inception, has followed the excellent practice 
of meeting at different university centres by rotation, and the occa- 
sions have been utilised, not only for deliberating on important 
academic problems of common interest to universities in India, but 
also for enabling representatives from other universities to familiarise 
themselves with all the recent developments at the university centre 
at which the meeting is held. The Inter-University Board would 
be pronounced a success, even if it had not done anything else than 
this annual bringing together of the universities in India. It has 
besides collected and published valuable information on various 
academic questions refe^-red to it from time to time by any of its 
constituent members. Its periodical publications include a Hand- 
book of Indian Universities^ a compilation of considerable use to 
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those who wish to obtain any information regarding the universities 
of India. * 

Besides the small annual meetings containing a single representa- 
tive from each university, the Inter- University Board has also 
^ganised larger Quinquennial Conferences of Indian universities, 
facilitating consideration of university problems by larger assemblies 
of university leaders. Lord Irwin opened the Second Quinquennial 
Conference of Indian universities held at Delhi in 1929 and exhorted 
the universities to cultivate the highest standards of university 
education : 

“ First, the standard of learning and research which the universities as 
the homes of scholarship owe it to themselves to preserve. . . . Secondly, 
the necessity of a right standard of judgment ; Thirdly, the standard of 
conduct.” 

This account can be brought up-to-date by a reference to the 
Third Quinquennial Conference of Indian Universities, again held 
at Delhi, in March 1934. Opening the Conference, Lord Willing- 
don, the present Viceroy, referred to the need for co-operation 
between the universities, restating in other words one of the funda- 
mental aims of the Inter-University Board : 

“ The autonomy of a great seat of learning should be respected Tand 
preserved, but unrestricted autonomy and competition may create un- 
toward results. There is a tendency for each university to attempt a 
wider field of activities than its financial circumstances permit ; there are 
also signs of extravagant duplication and overlapping between univer- 
sities, which will result, not only in diffusion of effort, but also in reduc- 
tion of efficiency. It is in consequence of this wide diffusion of effort 
that Indian universities are still subject to the charge of lifeless uniformity 
from which, in other respecte, they have largely escaped. If teaching and 
other resources ai;^ too widely diffused^ there is less likelihood of univer- 
sities being in a position ^o make distinctive contributions in a few depart- 
ments of study, for which they possess special facilities ; they will tend 
rather t# become lifeless replicas of each other. 

A super-university judging and controlling the eighteen universities 
that now flourish in India may not be a desirable or a practical ideal. 
But conferences like yours can have no more fitting object than to review 
the existing position and the future developments of universities, not so 
much from the particular needs of each university, but rather from those 
of India as a whole.” 

Other Academic Organisations 

Besides the Inter-University Board, which gives the universities 
in India opportunities for contact for the discussion of educational 
questions of common interest, there are a certain number of academic 
organisations which bring university scholars together in various 
subjects of.study. They are annual conferencts, not technically a 
part of the university system in the country, but really serving as 
the media of communication among university scholars whb me^t 
at some university centre and exchange notes by the reading ot 
original papers and by numerous discussions in sectional and^general 
conferences. The occasion is eagerly looked forward to by the 
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members of the staffs of universities, who are anxious to subject the 
resufts of their original work to the scrutiny of brother scholars 
from all parts of the country. 

The largest of these organisations is the Indian Science Congress 
which has separate sections for the chief sciences and every annuli 
session of which is marked by considerable activity in the reading 
of scientific papers. It is also usual at the Science Congress, in the 
presidential and other addresses, to review the progress made in 
particular branches of science during the year. The Indian Science 
Congress has had till now a permanent secretarial organisation 
merely to carry on its correspondence during the year, but it is now 
proposed to establish an all-India Academy to guide research in the 
country and give its imprimatur to work of real merit. A con- 
stitution for the new body is already under consideration and it is 
likely to b|e inaugurated next year. This will be in addition to the 
Indian Academy of Sciences recently established at' Bangalore. 
The United Provinces have also had for some time an Academy 
of Science which has been already utilised to admirable advan- 
tage by the universities situated within its jurisdiction. 

Other or’ganisations of the same kind are the annual Indian 
Oriental Conference, the Indian Economic Conference and the 
Indian Philos’Gphical Conference. The annual meetings draw 
representatives froni' the universities in large numbers, though 
membership is not confined to teachers in universities, and their 
proceedings are a useful supplement to, the activities of individual 
universities. The Government of India has also established in 
recent years an Indian Historical Records Commission, consisting 
largely of representative scholars, nominated by the government 
for the purpose of conserving the large •wealth of historical manu- 
scripts and records available irt this country. 

VII. Some Problems of Indian University Eduaation 

It will be obvious even to a casual student of the universities of 
India that they suffer from serious limitations and handicaps. 

The Creation of Traditions 

Being of recent formation, most of them cannot as yet boast of 
inspiring traditions, though the achievements of some of their dis- 
tinguished alumni and the work of some of their eminent administra- 
tors are rapidly creating memories and associations which should 
remedy the defect in the near future. At least in the case of the 
old^r universities, two generations have already passed through them 
and, as the average, undergraduate enters their portals ^to-day, he 
can easily think of inspiring predecessors who have made their mark 
in the {)ublic life or administration of the country. In the earlier 
years, the universities were not perhaps much of a living reality to 
the stud^ent, as contact with them was limited to the examination 
hall and the Convocation held at the end of his career, at which he 
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received a degree in the presence of the Chancellor. The increasing 
assumption of teaching functions on the part of universities and 
the growth of the residential system, which is a particularly marked 
feature of the more recent unitary universities, are giving ample 
for the formation of healthy traditions, and it will not be long 
before the members will feel that they are limbs of one corporation, 
inheriting the same traditions, pulsating with the same life and 
entertaining the same aspirations. 

A more serious problem affecting the formation of good university 
traditions is the necessary adjustment of the age-long spirit of Indian 
life and civilisation to the different and new impulses of the West. 
This is not a need peculiar to the universities only ; it affects the 
entire atmosphere of the country and has created problems not easy 
of solution. The great university traditions of ancient India have 
been lost, the teacher’s life *of poverty and self-sacrifio^e and his 
spiritual dedication to scholarship ; the new inspiration of high- 
class modern university life has not taken its place with readi- 
ness. But this is obviously a defect which can only be cured with 
the lapse of time. Inhere is already gratifying evidence of students 
appreciating all aspects of a rich modern university fife, without 
aiming at the narrow ideal of being only bookworms, and there is 
an increasing band of young men on the staffs of universities whose 
ambitions extend far beyond the routine work of the classroom and 
who are determined to see that they are among those, however 
humble, who wish to enlarge the bounds of human knowledge. 

It has often been observed that the educational traditions of 
ancient India laid too much stress on the development of the faculty 
of memory and did not offer sufficient scope for the exercise of 
originality or uivention. Respect for authority is such an ingrained 
characteristic of the Indian mind th3t it is apt to hesitate to indulge 
in daring speculation, and it will perhaps be a matter of centuries 
before it* can develop a spirit of courageous criticism. Indian 
philosophic thought in its best days was not devoid of audacious 
reasonings, but the dead- weight of respect for the printed word and 
the commentator still operates in the atmosphere of Indian univer- 
sities. One can only look forward to the progress of the spirit of 
scientific investigation in them, to produce the correct outlook which 
is of fundamental importance to true university life. 

Research 

Though in recent years Indian universities have begun to realise 
that the aim of a university is not merely to impart the available 
knowledge of the world to students who may seek it at their hands, 
and that the* advancement of research is equally important, there is 
not as yet adequate provision for original investigation in many 
branches of arts and science. The organisers of the average college 
in India are apt to aim only at the efficient teaching of the students 
(ihcluding, it may be, post-graduate students in some cas«s), to be 
demonstrated in good examination result^, rather than at any pro- 
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vision for research. All the available time and energy of the teacher 
are often absorbed in the routine work of teaching, and he has 
rarely any leisure for independent study and research on his own 
account. Here again, considerable improvement can be noticed i^ 
recent years and, at least in appointments directly under the conf 
of* the universities and in the unitary and residential universities, 
research is being increasingly encouraged as an integral part of a 
teacher’s work. In fact, statements are annually demanded in some 
of the universities of the research and publication work of the staff, 
and periodical accounts are published of the /Contributions to 
knowledge made by their members. There has been an enormous 
increase in the publication of research papers in several branches of 
knowledge, in science as well as in arts. 

Owing, perhaps, to the newness of the work in modern Indian 
life and the easy recognition it obtains from the public, as well as 
from the authorities concerned, there has even been a i'endency in 
certain quarters to neglect legitimate teaching work. It would be a 
fatal day for any university when its ablest teachers devote them- 
selves entirely to the work of research, without imparting their 
inspiration for knowledge and intellectual investigation to the young 
men entrusted to their charge. It is hoped that Indian universities 
are .already sufficiently warned against such a danger. 

Finance 

The want of adequate resources for the effective organisation and 
permanent maintenance of university activities is another defect 
which weighs upon most of the universities in India. It is not the 
result of the present economic depression only, nor any sudden 
alteration in economic circumstances dub to an event like the Great 
War, but an almost chronic sfate of inadequate* finance. India’s 
economic resources even to-day are perhaps not adequate for the, 
maintenance of several high-class modern universities. At^the^ame 
time, too few, even of the wealthy public, recognise that universities 
are among the most deserving institutions of a nation’s charity. 
Barring some wealthy endowments which have been made to the 
University of Calcutta and recently to the University of Nagpur 
and the example of the Annamalai University in South India, 
created by the generosity of a single merchant-prince, the universi- 
ties have not attracted many private benefactions. They are still 
almost entirely dependent on public funds and fees from students. 
The latter, again, form a very much smaller proportion of the total 
revenues of the universities than in Great Britain and most Western 
countries. There is still a tendency to imagine that the duty of 
establishing and miming universities for the benefit of the people is 
entirely^one for the government. It is, however, not difficult to 
fqfosee that, with the gradual enlightenment of public opinion, 
wealthy endowments are likely to flow to them in greater volume 
than in the past, especially as the ancient Indian tradition eulogists 
the gift of knowledge as th^ highest charity an individual can exercise. 
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Danger of Dependence on Governments 

The abject dependence of most of the universities of India on 
public funds for their current expenses and for opportunities of 
“lyansion is fraught with a serious danger, to which attention has 
alftady been drawn in many educational quarters. Except in 
certain universities, where the Acts of Incorporation guarantee 
the payment of certain annual sums for recurring expenses, and the 
creation, in some special cases, of Endowment Funds by govern- 
ment grants spread over several years, the average university in 
British India depends on the annual vote of the local legislature for 
its very existence. It is doubtful if even the provision for funds in 
the Acts of Incorporation, either recurring or non-recurring, confers 
any permanent financial security, as the clauses can obviously be 
rescinded by a later Act. Signs have not been wanting that Legisla- 
tive Councils can sometimes be unfriendly to universities, and there 
are political parties in India which cannot be said to be very appre- 
ciative of higher education or university culture. One dreads to 
imagine what will happen when they come into power in the State. 

This helpless dependence on the legislature is to be deplored, 
not merely because of its financial implications, but also because 
of the constant danger of lay interference in university activities 
which it entails. It may be difficult to ijiaintairi that all the 
universities in India deserve absolute autonomy to-day and that 
their academic life and traditions are sufficiently well established 
not to need any control from legislative authorities, but all talk of 
university autonomy would be futile, so long as universities have no 
permanent endowments of their own and have to depend on the 
goodwill of the legislature, brought to the test, with all its tempta- 
tions, once dve^ year wlien the budget of the province is under 
discussion. Inroads have already l)een made into the constitutions 
of many universities by introducing popular and elected elements 
into their governing bodies, with the well-intentioned aim of 
interesting the general public in their welfare and progress. 
These two dangers, one internal and the other imposed by external 
authority, are enough to cause serious anxiety to all those interested 
in the future of universities in India. 

The Influence of Political Agitation 

A handicap of another kind is the constant injury to university 
life and work resulting from the spread of political excitement in 
the country. It is not yet recognised widely that the sanctity of 
educational institutions should not be invaded by political rancour, 
md there can be no greater service to the country than that its 
/ounger generation should be allowed to pursue their studies in 
undisturbed peace, so that in the fullness of time they ma^^ shoulder 
the political responsibilities which may be opened to them. 

The Civil Disobedience movement in 1920 and its recrudescence 
in 1930, though only for a short period, seriously upsef life in the 
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universities, as students were invited by public leaders, with all 
their^ prestige and reputation for patriotism, to leave their studies 
and join the political movement. The bulk of the student com- 
munity happily showed common sense and courage, and refused 
to fall a prey to such evil counsels, but these political ons^> 
constitute a standing menace to the peacefulness and efficiency of 
academic life. They are also calculated to impair discipline and 
respect for authority, without which there can be neither intellectual 
nor moral progress in educational institutions. Here again, there 
is matter for congratulation in the circumstance that the movement 
for the boycott of colleges in 1930 refceived very much less response 
than its predecessor ten years earlier, and it is clear that Indian 
public opinion is veering to the correct point in the matter. 

The^ Incubus of Examinations and Intermediate Work 

Turning to the actual life and organisation of the universities, it 
is not difficult to realise that there are some aspects which need 
change, though immediate reform may not be possible in all cases. 
Most of the universities are burdened with duties relating to stages 
of instruction which are not of university standard. Except in some 
of the more recent universities, the Matriculation and Intermediate 
examinations still continue to be held by the universities themselves 
and Intermediate classes are actually parts of their affiliated colleges. 
It is generally agreed that the members of the Calcutta University 
Commission were right when they recommended that universities 
should only concern themselves with post- Intermediate examina- 
tions, though the reform has been given effect to only in the United 
Provinces, where a Board of High School and Intermediate Educa- 
tion has relieved the universities of Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra of 
the burden of lower work, enabling them ^ to concentrate on real 
university studies. In the case of the Agra University, hi) waiver, 
whose jurisdiction includes Rajputana, Ajmer-Merwara and Gwalior 
besides the whole of the United Provinces, this reform has been 
nullified by the permission accorded to the affiliated colleges to keep 
their Intermediate classes, though subordinate to the non-university 
Boards of High School and Intermediate Education in the United 
Provinces and in Rajputana. Elsewhere in the country there are 
special statutory boards for the control of the High School 
examination, as in Delhi and Nagpur, and in the case of Dacca 
the separation extends to the Intermediate examination. The 
evil is not merely that universities are burdened with what is 
really school work, but that a large number of immature boys, 
needifig a different kind of discipline altogether, are - attending 
institutions which profess to organise life and studies of a university 
standard. <T There is, however, evidence that the evil is being widely 
recognised and reform is imminent in the case of other universities 
also. The recent Punjab Urtiversity Enquiry Committee recom-** 
mended that the University should be relieved of the burden of 
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Matriculation and Intermediate work, and there are proposals in 
Bengal also for effecting a similar reform. 

The Vernacular Problem 

* will, however, not be easy to effect another reform for which 
th^ has been an increasing demand in recent years, the teaching 
of subjects through the medium of the vernacular, even in college 
classes. It is a legitimate demand that a student should have 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge through his own mother 
tongue, but in the peculiar circymstances of India it would seem 
almost an impossible task to ensure it for a long time to come. The 
multiplicity of languages is no small bar, while the poor literatures 
available in them, not only in modern scientific subjects, but also 
even in such subjects as history and philosophy, constitute another 
formidable obstacle. In urban areas, where universities are 
generally situated, as in Bombay and Madras, there are several 
languages in the same city, and it would seem to be almost a hopeless 
task to divide each class into several sections, in accordance with 
the languages spoken 6y the students who seek admission into them. 
In areas like the United Provinces and the Punjab the problem has 
been complicated by the demand made by the Hindu and Muslim 
communities for instruction, not through a common language which 
may be styled Hindustani, but through their separate languages of 
Hindi and Urdu which have shown considerable divergence in 
vocabulary and general outlook in recent decades. It is true that 
the Osmania University, Hyderabad, has been attempting to impart 
inslruction thiough Urdu even in such faculties as Medicine and 
Engineering, but it is no colution of the problem, as Urdu is not the 
mother tongue yf the people *»f the Nizam’s dominions, and less than 
10 per cent, oi'th'b inhabitants of the State speak the language. 
If it is a success, it will, however, demonstrate the possibility of an 
Indian-language being used as a medium of instruction in univer- 
sities. The Benares Hindu University has just decided to introduce 
Hindi as a medium of instruction in the Intermediate classes, though 
the students of the University are not drawn entirely from the Hindi- 
speaking areas of India. This will perhaps have the effect of narrow- 
ing its range of students and making it almost a provincial institution 
instead of an all-India one. 

It is interesting to note that this question came up for considera- 
tion at the recent Quinquennial Conference of Indian Universities 
held in Delhi in March 1934, at which are solution, even in the 
following modest words, could not be carried : That the Con- 
ference recommend that the universities should consider the desira- 
bility of making the Indian languages media of instruction at as 
early a date as practicable.” It will, however, be conceded, even 
by those who do not believe in the possibility of imparting highrt 
instruction through an Indian language,, that the present arrange- 
meftt is unnatural and the idea of imbibing all instruction through a 
foreign medium is a serious limitation. 
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Indian and Western Degrees 

Reference should perhaps also be made to the fact that, at least 
till recently, Indian universities were suffering from a sense of 
inferiority, and they acquiesced easily in the opinion that the 
products of Western universities were necessarily superior to tilfSse 
who had received their education in India. It is not denied that, 
at least in many of the British universities, the facilities for study and 
the opportunities for culture are superior, and the value of foreign 
travel is immense ; but there have been degrees in them other than 
of the Honours standard, not implying meritorigus work, and there 
are some universities in America and the continent of Europe whose 
degrees cannot, without grave injustice, be regarded as necessarily 
superior to those awarded in India. It may be said that Indian 
universities have now come to a recognition of this failing ; they 
are anxious to consider the personal merits of candidates for appoint- 
ment, independently of the country where they refbeived their 
degrees, and are also more critical and discriminating with regard 
to the degrees conferred by the universities gf the West, with their 
varying standards. There is no longer a blind worship of foreign 
degrees as foreign degrees, and at least some of the more advanced 
universities, like Allahabad, for instance, have begun to value their 
own degrees, especially when their students have achieved the dis- 
tinction of a First Division. 

This result has also been helped by the decision of the Public 
Service Commission in India, which fecruits candidates to all the 
higher services in the country, to treat a good Indian degree as 
equivalent to the corresponding degree in the West, even in Great 
Britain, the standard of whose examinations and the atmosphere of 
whose academic life are recognised as generally soujjd. There have 
been numerous instances in recent years gf c^n3idates with Indian 
degrees being preferred for some of the*best appointments in the 
educational world to those who had the best degrees of thS West. 
Public opinion has also supported these decisions. It is recognised 
that some of the most distinguished names in Indian scholarship 
have been of those educated in Indian universities, and the examples 
may be mentioned of Sir C. V. Raman, the Nobel Prizeman in 
Physics, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the well-known historian of the Moghul 
period of Indian history, and Sir Radhakrishnan, who has achieved 
considerable distinction as an expounder of Indian philosophical 
thought. 

VIII. Some Achievements of the Indian Universities 

If reference has been made to some of the handicaps and limita- 
tions of Indian universities, it is only proper also to invite attention 
to sonre of the new impulses to progress apparent in them. 

Ed^ication of Women 

The 'gradual increase of women students is a welcome featlire 
Women were conspicuo.us by their absence till very recently, and 
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the most enlightened of Indian parents were inclined to look uj)on 
university education as something unnecessary, if not positively 
harmful, to their daughters. There is now a healthy reaction and 
women are coming in fairly large numbers to seek education in the 
uni '^rsities, not merely to pursue professions like teaching and 
medicine, for which there is such great need in India, but even 
merely for the sake of culture. The outlook of at least the enlight- 
ened Indian is not mid- Victorian, and he has travelled far beyond the 
ideal of Tennyson : 

IShe knows but matters of the house 
And he, he knows a thousand things. 

According to the latest Quinquennial Review of the Progress of 
Education in India^tht number of women students in the»colleges, 
excluding p/'ofessional institutions, increased between 1927 and 
1932 from 1,933 to 2,966, and there is no doubt there has been a 
further increase since. While only 130 women took their degrees 
in all the universities df India in 1927, the number was 226 in 1932. 
These numbers are, of course, inadequate for a region with the size 
and population of India, but it is clear that the country has made a 
good start in the matter of the higher education of wdmen. 

Co-education 

It must be noted in this* connection that this has also implied 
co-education in many of the institutions. There are separate 
colleges for women in areas in which the pardah system is particu- 
larly rampant, or the numbe; of women students is so large that they 
cannot be accommodated in the existing colleges for men (as in 
Madras), but women.have been coming in larger numbers to men^s 
Colleges to receive their ’education side by side with them. Co- 
education IS the rule in the Bombay Presidency, where there is not 
a single college set apart for women, and there were as many as 
704 women reading in the men^s colleges in 1932. In other pro- 
vinces, it is also becoming quite usual for women to attend the men’s 
colleges, not only for special post-graduate and professional courses, 
but also for ordinary college classes. 

Growth of Social Activities 

Increasing interest in the social life of the university is another 
welcome phenomenon in the student world. The ancient Indian 
tradition was always for intense and concentrated study and did«not 
contemplate ^participation in extra-mural activihes, nor were there 
adequate facilities for the purpose in the earlier stages of^odern 
university organisation in India. University unions of various kifeds 
have now come into existence, very often with separate buildings of 
their own and sometimes even equipped as attractive social clubs. 
Everybody is now willing to recognise, except perhaps a few old 
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orthodox parents, that the responsibilities of university life extend 
far beyond the bounds of the class-room. 

Another aspect of this desire for a richer university life can be 
noticed in the increased interest perceptible everywhere in athletic 
activities. Several universities, notably the Punjab, haveyiow 
Directors of Physical Culture and encouragement is being afforded 
to affiliated colleges also to pay special attention to this subject. 
Athletic tournaments are on the increase and it is gratifying to find 
that there have recently been inter-university contests also, students 
going all the way from Lahore to Qalcutta or Aligarh to Madras, to 
measure their strength in such tournaments. The rigours of a 
tropical climate are a serious handicap in some provinces, but in 
areas like the Punjab, where there is the additional stimulus of an 
inspiring martial tradition, the athl(^tic efficiency achieved is of a 
standard* of which any university may be proud. A College of 
Physical Culture, rendered possible by a magnificent de^nation from 
Canada, has also recently been established on up-to-date scientific 
lines at Madras under the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, which has already much useful work to its credit. 


Laboratories and Libraries 

The gradual improvement of the facilities necessary for university 
teaching is another phenomenon which cannot pass unnoticed. 
Universities have been vying with one another in the provision 
of well-equipped laboratories and libraries. Some of the newer 
universities of the unitary and residential type created by large 
endowments, or with the advantage of considerable capital from 
other sources, have started with admirable facilities in the 
matter of laboratories fitted for the most advanceTl work. Alla- 
habad, Lucknow, Benares and Aligarh are examples of this type^ 
while the other universities have also responded tef tire new 
demands by considerable expansion in science. The Punjab 
University has extensive chemical laboratories of its own, besides 
well-equipped laboratories in other subjects at the Government 
College, Lahore. The Post-Graduate Department in Science at 
the University of Calcutta has enjoyed great distinction in the 
scientific world for tiie last several decades, and the names of such 
distinguished scientists as Sir C. V. Raman and Sir P. C. Roy have 
been intimately associated with it. The University of Madras is 
now supplementing the science laboratories of the colleges by its own 
laboratories in biology and bio-chemistry, and Bombay has got its 
Royal College of Science, besides developments in technology, to 
which reference is made elsewhere in this article. In Spite of their 
recent ^;eation, Patna and Nagpur have made considerable head- 
way in the matter of the construction of science laboratories at great 
cost. 

It will perhaps take a long time before the libraries of Indfan 
universities rise to the magnitude of the libraries of the West, nor 
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will they easily match them in the quality of their material. But 
here again there is appreciable progress to record, and the lafest 
statistics regarding the number of books are not discouraging. 
The following figures of the numbers of books in Indian universities, 
excluding collections of manuscripts in some cases, are taken from 
the la'rist Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in Indian 
It will be noted that in some cases numbers have doubled within 
the period of five years : 


UNIVERSITY 

NUMBER or VOLUMES ^ 

§ 

NUMBER OK VOLUMES 

1927 

1933 

UMVERSITV' 

1927 

1933 

Calcutta . 

100,000 

i 

102,096 ; 

Aligarh . 

2 S,O 00 

25,190 

Bombay . 

25,160 

4i,i72» ! 

74,892 ; 

Rangoon . 

25,000 

,14,142 

Madras . 

44,460 

Luclaiow . 

31.925 

43.572 

Punjab . j, 

53.644 

75.434 ' 

Dacca 

54,000 

78.9.7 

Allahabad 

62,268 

80,998 ! 

Delhi 

8.350 

12,005 

Benares . 

50,000 

64.635 i 

Nagpur . 

18,000 

Mysore . 

14,640, 

20,663 

Andhra . 

6,000 

18,000 

Patna 

Osmania. . 1 

6,866 

19,807 

12,627 ' 

29.725 j| 

Annamalai 

~ ' 

31.032 


The University of Agra, which is only an afifliating university, 
reports that it has made a beginning in the estal)hshment of a 
University Library with 3,74*2 volumes. In the case of Calcutta, 
the figures exclude books in departmental libraries in arts and 
science and law, while, in the case of all affiliating universities, the 
figures are of course exclusive of the libraries of colleges. The 
libraries of the Punjab and Madras Universities have perhaps the 
best methods and general organisation of any university in 
India. The latter will soon have one of the finest buildings in any 
Indian university for housing its collection of books. 


IX. Some Effects of the Crisis in Employment 

There has been growing discontent with the universities owing 
to the extensive prevalence of unemployment among the educated 
middle classes, though it should be easy to point out that universities 
cannot be held responsible, in the main, for the present state of 
affairs. Universities are not employment agencies and they obviously 
cannot regulate admission in accordance with the number of 
appointments available in the country. While professional courses 
are rightly a part of university organisation, it cannot be said that 
university courses should be so modelled as to lead directly to 
employment. Their aim is rather to evolve a type of mi .\4 and 
culture which can be turned to any useful work. It is also well 
lyiown that the problem of unemploymenjt is not peculiar to India 
and is due in part to world conditions which cannot be cured by 
some magical action on the part of the universities. 
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The Movement to Raise University Standards of Admission 

'I'he discontent is, however, expressing itself in a desire for a 
twofold educational reform. The conviction is gaining ground that 
there is enormous waste of educational effort in the universities, as in 
the lower stages of Indian education, owing to the presence ipiithem 
(5f large numbers of students who are not likely to benefit by univer- 
sity education. The latest Quinquennial Review of the Government 
of India rightly observes : “ The Indian university system is still 
overburdened by an excessive number of students, often with 
inadequate qualifications. This Vfeakness has been accentuated by 
the removal of the age-limit for matriculation, with the lesult that 
the more competent students, who might be expected to raise the 
standard and tone of the universities, often enter a university 
prematurely and render even more complex and difficult the teaching 
and other arrangements.” It can be proved by statistics that out 
of those who join the universities every year, only a ftjurth emerge 
with a degree at the end of their stay of four years. This implies 
an appalling waste of money and effort, not pnly to the student and 
his parents, but also to the State, as the education of almost every 
student costs a sum of money to the government, most colleges and 
universities being in receipt of assistance provided in the form of 
grants, if the institution is not directly managed by the government 
and the entire expenditure met by the tax-payer. To raise the 
standard of admission and to train students specially for university 
courses, eliminating those who are n6t fit for higher education in 
arts and science by diverting them to technical, commercial and 
industrial courses, is a reform almost within sight. The recent 
Punjab University Enquiry Committee has made detailed recom- 
mendations on the subject, and it is also being diaoussed elsewhere 
in India, particularly in the United Provinces.. 

Standards of Admission to the Public Services 

This, combined with certain other reforms which are receiving 
equally serious consideration, should result in an appreciable reduc- 
tion of those entering colleges. The prescription of a university 
degree as the minimum qualification for the services, even in some 
of the lower ranks, is partly responsible for the rush to the colleges, 
and it is being realised that this requirement should be dropped as 
early as possible and be replaced by other tests particularly suitable 
for the special work in government and other offices. The Public 
Service Commission now conducts special examinations for entry 
into the clerical services of the Government of India and, at least 
in the Presidency, of Madras, the procedure is followed by a local 
Public S^jA'ice Commission. 

Prolongation of Degree Courses 

The .extension of the Degree course to three years after passing 
an examination of the present Intermediate standard is another 
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reform actuated by almost similar motives, though the raising of the 
present standard has also been in contemplation for some years 
purely as an academic proposition. Having been suggested formally 
for the first time by the Calcutta Commission and brought up before 
various educational bodies, including the Inter-University Board, 
the rcx ^rm has been delayed, partly owing to the inability of the 
universities to act together and partly owing to the reluctance to add 
ore more year to the educational system, especially in view of the 
widespread conviction that a yearns reduction is possible in the 
present school course almost all over India, allowing for small 
differences. The present trend of opinion can perhaps be summed 
up in the resolution on the subject passed at the last Conference of 
Indian Universities held in March 1934 : 

“ That while the Conference favours the extension of the course of 
study for the Degree examination over three academic years instead of 
two at present, it is at the same time strongly of opinion that it would not 
be desirable to add one year to the ordinary Pass Degree course or to 
reduce the period of study for the Degree examination from four years 
after the High School stage to three unless and until the standard of 
instruction in secondary schools is materially improved. 

“ That with a view to effecting such improvement in secondary educa- 
tion and thus making possible a higher standard of univemity eciucation, 
the Conference is of opinion that the period of study in a uruversity for 
a pass degree should be at least three years, although the sessional length 
' of the period during w hich a pupil is under instruction should not be 
increased, but they arc of opinion that this period should be divided 
into four definite stages of (i) Primary, (2) IVIiddlc (m both of which 
stages the medium of instruction in non-language subjects should be 
exclusively the Vernacular), (3) High Secondary — in which stage the 
medium of instruction should be Vernacular (wherever this is practicable), 
and (4) University Education, C'^venng five (or four), four (or five), three 
years and at leas* three years respectively — there being a formal ex- 
amination at the end of each stage only, thus avoiding the abuse of too 
frequent formal examination^. 

‘ “ The Conference is turther of opinion that until this reorganisation 
is effected, the total period of study after the passing of the Matriculation, 
prescribed for a pass degree, should not be reduced from four years 
(which is the period usually prescribed by Indian universities at the 
present time) to a period of three years.” 


Provision of University Technological Courses 

Another reform which has been more and more in evidence in 
recent years is the desire to provide professional courses in universi- 
ties in technological subjects, besides the usual courses in engineer- 
ing, medicine, agriculture and teaching. It is an old complaint that 
the courses of instruction in Indian universities are too literary and 
do not cater for bread- winning pursuits. The s^me chAge can 
perhaps be made against some of the best universities of the w .'rld, 
and it was never intended that universities should confine themselves 
mainly to the narrow purpose of enabling iheir alumni to earn a 
livelihood, though in a poor country like India the aim is suiC to 
bulk largely in any scheme of education. The delay in giving effect 
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to this reform has been due to many reasons : the prejudice of the 
older generation which sticks to the opinion that the purpose of 
university education is primarily cultural ; the absence of large- 
scale industries in the country, which prevents the successful forma- 
tion and maintenance of high-class Technological Institutes worthy 
of a university ; and the want of funds required for the enormous 
outlays demanded by such schemes. 

The prevailing discontent may be said to have come to a head 
with the present acuteness of the problem of unemployment, and the 
subject naturally assumed consicjerable importance at the recent 
Conference of Indian Universities. The following resolutions draw 
attention to the need felt in the direction by all the universities of 
India : 

0 

“ This Conference is of opinion that basic technological training is best 
accomplished through the universities and should form ^ an mcreasingly 
important part of university studies in the relevant faculties, and that to 
enable the universities to perform this function, the Central, Provincial 
and State Governments should be requested to give special help to the 
universities for the purpose. That the Conference is of opinion that as 
an essential for a degree in technology, the basic technological training 
should be supplemented by training in special industries by means of 
demonstration plants and later on in commercial factories and in work- 
shops. « » 

Also that the Government Departments or private firms which 
receive contracts from governments should be requested to co-operate 
with the universities in the matter of practical training. 

“ This Conference is of opinion that In Technological education, there 
should be the fullest co-operation between the universities of India.** 

It is interesting to note that the Inter-University Board, in view 
of the importance of the subject and the possibility of co-operation 
amongst universities of India in the matter, has made an enquiry 
into the progress already made in India:^ uhi^^orsities providing for 
courses in technology. ‘ 


Recent Progress in University Technological Teaching 

The University of Calcutta has already two Technological De- 
partments, viz. the Departments of Applied Physics and Applied 
Chemistry, owing their origin to the munificence of the late Sir 
Rashbihari Ghosh in 1920. Subjects like motive power technology, 
electro-technology, high vacuum technology and refrigeration are 
taught in the Department of Applied Physics, while in the Depart-, 
ment of Applied Chemistry the University provides courses in oil 
technology, fermentation, industries, silicates including glass and 
cemei\t. dying dnd bleaching, drugs, high-pressufe .technique in 
chenfical industries and fuel technology. The University of Bom- 
Ibay has instituted a two-year course in Technology since the begin- 
ning of the current academic year, open to those who have taken i^e 
B.Scr Degree in Honours in Chemistry with Physics as a subsidiary 
subject. While the University of Madras is undoubtedly of the 
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opinion that “ it should embark upon a scheme of technological 
education in a few selected branches of specific interest and applic- 
ability to Madras,’’ it is not able to do so at present with its own 
resources and is therefore contemplating schemes for the establish- 
ment of a Central Technological Institute at Madras with the co- 
operai:^ of the Andhra and Annamalai Universities, and perhaps 
also of the Mysore and Osmania Universities. The Andhra Univer- 
sity has, however, been able already to open a College of Science and 
Technology from its own independent resources. The southern 
universities have also the advantage of close proximity to the Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore, one of whose professed aims is the 
application of science to the progress of industries. 

The University of the Punjab has been alive for a long time past 
to the needs of technological ^ucation and has a Department of 
Applied Chemistry working in close co-operation with the Honours 
School in Chemistry. The work achieved by the Department in 
various industries has been of such value that its co-operation has 
been sought by capitalists, and several smaller concerns of an 
industrial nature have already been started in the province^ with the 
assistance of young men who have had the benefit of training under 
its auspices. 

The Benares Hindu University has made arrg^gemepts, almost 
from the very beginning, for the teaching of many departments of 
applied science of special application to the present industries in 
India. Subjects like soap-making and ceramics have been taught 
for several years with considerable success and a Department for 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry is one of its latest activities. The 
Osmania University, Hyderabad, has arrangements rapidly progress- 
ing for the establishment of a Central Technical Institute under its 
auspices. The^Magf)ur University h3s had the good fortune to 
receive a very large jiCqueV, for the purpose by the will of the late 
Rai Bahaduir Lakshmi Narain, a merchant from south India who 
settled in the Central Provinces and made a large fortune in mining, 
though the bequest is still subject to litigation, and it can be utilised 
only for the teaching of applied science and chemistry to “ Hindu 
students domiciled for not less than six years in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar.” Pending the working out of details for the 
establishment of a Technological Institute under the auspices of the 
University, part of the income from the endowment is used for the 
award of scholarships for the study of technology abroad. 

In other universities, where technology has not yet received 
sufficient attention, it is only due to lack of funds or to the fact that 
the details are still under discussion, and not due to any want of 
appreciation^ of the need of technological training for krdia. It 
can therefore be safely predicted that one of the important slirec- 
tions in which universities in India will move in the next decadfe 
w^l be in that of added facilities for technological training. It may 
even lead for some* time to an unfortunate reaction against the 
cultural courses of universities. 


4 
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X. The Future 

While such changes are in contemplation with regard to the 
internal details of university courses, it is not difficult to see that 
there is a desire to adjust the constitution of universities to the 
altered conditions of to-day. 

Composition of Governing Bodies 

In the case of some of the older universities, there is a further 
demand for liberalisation, reducing the element of government 
nomination and increasing the proportion of elected members in the 
highest administrative bodies of the university. This does not 
necessarily indicate a desire to entrust the decision of academic 
questions to non-academic person?, and wise adjustments will be 
made to ensure that, while the community is given opportunities 
for taking interest in university affairs by admitting lenders of public 
opinion to membership of bodies like the Court, the decision of 
purely academic questions will rest with the members of the 
teaching profession themselves, constituted into academic councils 
or similar organisations. 

The Federal Idea 

It is impossible to say what precise form will be taken by tl)e 
universities which may come into existence in the near future in 
India, as it will depend largely on the circumstances of each case, 
but the feeling is gaining ground that they need not all be unitary 
and residential universities. Public and even academic opinion 
seems to have travelled a considerable distance since the days of the 
Calcutta University Commission, which held up the ideal of unitary 
universities for all schemes of future development in India. The 
feeling is gaining ground, at least in ropae^iyaarters, that unitary 
universities tend to be very expensive, that they do not ^ive sufficient 
scope for the development of college traditions and the play of a 
healthy corporate life in small units, and that there is no reason why 
other avenues of academic expansion should not be explored in 
the future. 

This desire has found practical expression in proposals which 
have just been put forward by the Government of India for intro- 
ducing the principle of federal organisation into the university 
which is in a sense under its special care, the University of Delhi. 
This University does a certain amount of teaching on its own 
account at present, but the bulk of the work is done in affiliated 
colleges, each independei\t of another, every institution being almost 
a self-Q^:iitained unit. The suggestion has been made to the 
authohties of the University that the colleges can be combined into 
a Federation, participating in varying measure in the direct teaching 
work of the University* and not losing their own individualities as 
colleges with peculiar traditions and atmospheres of their owA. An 
acceptance of this scheme implies raising the colleges from being 
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merely affiliated units, preparing candidates for examination^, to 
active co-sharers in the university life and teaching, thus wiping off 
one of the most serious defects of the affiliating system. These 
suggestions, which can be traced ultimately to the recommendations 
of the Hilton Young Committee on the University of London, have 
also htjti made for the University of the Punjab, at least as regarjJs 
the colleges situated at and near Lahore, it being obviously impos- 
sible to bring the outlying colleges into such a federal scheme. It 
remains to be seen whether the scheme will not also be taken up 
by other affiliating universities. 

The Task of the Universities 

But, whatever differences there may be with regard to such 
externals as constitutional forfns, it is clear that, as soon as the 
present financial depression is over, there will be a definite movement 
for raising standards and increasing efficiency in all the universities 
of India. There has been a desire for a considerable time that 
Indian universities should advance to the level of being self-con- 
tained, so that there should be no need for students to go abroad 
for education, except in special cases for advanced study in subjects 
for which adequate facilities are not possible in Indfa and for the 
general benefits of foreign travel. 

• It is also being widely recognised that the increased responsibili- 
ties which will be imposed upon the intelligentsia of the country by 
the new Constitution which will soon be inaugurated, can be met 
only by a decided improvement in the conditions of higher educa- 
tion. The universities cannot be expected to turn out administra- 
tors and legislators of the necessary calibre, unless they are supplied 
with all the mceosary resources for •ensuring the most efficient 
standards of eoucatiop. To those familiar with the achievements of 
Indian universities in die past, during the comparatively short 
period of their existence, and the aspirations of the patriotic states- 
men of to-day for educational advancement, it is more than evident 
that the foundations of higher education have been well and truly 
laid, and it will not be long before her centres of higher education 
compare favourably with some of the best universities of the West 
in all that contributes to learning and culture. 
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Includes University Law College, which is an affiliated institution. 

Of the 14 Departments attached to the University, 12 are concerned with research only. 
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TABLE I — continued 
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Six of the 14 Affiliated Colleges have classes in L.au} and 3 in Commerce. 
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Results of Examinations 
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* Indudes Candidates tcho appeared for the Honours Examinations but were awarded Pass Degrees, ^ 

* The number cannot be stated, as the candidates may at their option take the examination as a whole or appear by ports separately. 

* Represents figures for both Arts and Science. 
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